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The  history  of  the  Lamanites  still 
continues  a  history  of  wars.  In  B.  C. 
53  they  again  raised  a  numerous  army 
and  went  down  against  their  traditional 
foes.  The  campaign  was  a  short  one. 
Moronihah,  the  son  of  Moroni,  inflicted 
a  signal  blow  upon  their  advancing 
legions,  and  drove  them  back  to  their 
own  lands.  The  loss  in  this  deservedly 
ill-fated  expedition  was  great. 

Still  this  bloodthirsty  race  never 
seemed  to  gain  experience  by  the  things 
they  suffered.  This  no  doubt  arose,  to 
a  great  extent,  from  the  continued  irrita- 
tion kept  up  by  the  wily  apostates,  who 
had  much  private  spleen  to  gratify  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  Nephites,  and  who  held 
no  particular  love  or  respect  for  their 
credulous  dupes  and  catspaws,  the 
Lamanites. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  51,  the  Lamanite 
armies  were  commanded  by  a  Nephite 
dissenter  named  Coriantumr.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Zarahemla,  therefore, 
presumably  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He 
determined  on  new  and  venturesome 
tactics.  He  made  a  sudden  dash  north- 
ward, down  the  centre  of  the  Nephite 
territory,  surprised  and  captured  their 
capital  city,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
savage  soldiery  of  Laman  held  posses- 
sion of  the  towers,  temples  and  palaces 
of  Zarahemla.  Not  content  with  this 
great  triumph,  Coriantumr  pushed 
further  north;  his  intention  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
was  the  key  to  both  continents.  In  this 
he  failed.  The  Nephite  commanders 
first  checked  his  progress  northward, 
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and  then  cut  off  his  retreat.  In  a  fierce 
battle  that  followed  he  was  killed,  his 
armies  surrendered,  and  the  remnants 
hastened  ingloriously  home;  Moronihah 
magnanimously  permitting  them  to 
return  unmolested. 

It  is  not  until  the  year  B.  C.  38  that 
anything  further  of  especial  note  is 
recorded  regarding  the  Lamanites,  but 
the  hour  of  their  most  terrible  triumph 
then  drew  near.  It  was  an  age  when  the 
Nephite  church  was  weakened  by  in- 
iquity, and  the  commonwealth  was  rent 
by  opposing  factions;  when  the  defeated 
cliques,  according  to  the  old,  old  plan, 
went  over  to  the  king  of  the  Lamanites 
and  began  to  stir  up  strife.  At  first  the 
fears  of  the  people  prevailed,  and  these 
breeders  of  contention  were  unsuccess- 
ful. But  two  years  later,  when  other 
bands  of  the  dissatisfied  flowed  south- 
ward, with  loud  repetitions  of  their 
asserted  wrongs,  the  Lamanites  took  up 
their  cause  and  prepared  for  war.  The 
next  year  (B.  C.  35)  the  invasion  began. 
The  distracted  and  sin-weakened  citi- 
zens of  Zarahemla  were  in  no  condition 
to  withstand  the  tumultuous  flow  of  the 
barbaric  host.  They  crept  backward 
from  land  to  land,  until  not  only  Zara- 
hemla, but  the  whole  southern  continent 
to  the  isthmus  was  held  by  Lamanite  war- 
riors. In  this  war  the  Nephite  dissenters 
took  active  part  against  their  white 
brethren,  and  to  this  fact,  in  part,  may 
be  attributed  the  sudden  success  that 
shone  on  the  Lamanite  arms.  But  little 
by  little  in  succeeding  years  the  half- 
repentant  Nephites  regained  their  lost 
ground,  until  (B.  C.  31)  the  most  north- 
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erly  half  of  their  possessions  had  again 
fallen  into  their  hands;  but  because  of 
their  only  partial  repentance,  their 
generals  had  not  strength  to  lead  them 
further. 

A  great  change  now  illumines  the 
history  of  the  Lamanites.  The  prophets 
Nephi  and  Lehi  witnessing,  with  grief, 
the  abounding  sinfulness  of  the  Nephites, 
were  inspired  to  begin  missionary 
labors.  They  commenced  at  the  most 
northern  regions  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent, and  from  thence  continued  south- 
ward. Their  success  in  bringing  the 
Nephites  to  a  realization  of  their  melan- 
choly condition  was  extremely  gratifying 
to  these  lovers  of  the  souls  of  men. 
Southward  they  still  kept  their  journey 
to  the  city  of  Zarahemla,  which  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lamanites,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  people  and  their  apos- 
tate associates  they  lifted  the  Gospel 
banner.  God  was  with  them  in  their 
ministrations,  He  softened  the  hearts 
of  their  hearers  and  inclined  them  to 
accept  the  saving  word.  So  great  was 
the  heavenly  power  that  attended  these 
holy  men,  that  eight  thousand  Laman- 
ites in  the  land  of  Zarahemla,  and  the 
regions  round  about,  were  convinced  of 
the  falsity  of  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers,  and  were  baptized  unto  repent- 
ance. 

From  Zarahemla  the  prophets  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Lamanite  capital  in  the 
land  of  Nephi,  where  yet  mightier  power 
attended  them.  The  voice  of  God.  from 
heaven  sustained  their  testimony,  angels 
ministered  to  the  people  who  assembled 
to  see  them,  neither  prisons,  nor  chains, 
nor  bonds  could  restrain  or  hold  them, 
and  they  accomplished  an  ever  blessed 
and  marvelous  work  among  the  be- 
nighted children  of  Laman  (B.  C.  30). 
God's  power  was  manifested  at  these 
times  in  mercy  to  the  darkened  condi- 
tion of  their  minds,  when  only  extraor- 
dinary manifestations  of  His  divine  good- 
ness could  reach  their  hearts.  They  had 
no  records  to  which  they  could  appeal, 
and  all  their  traditions  were  opposed  to 
the  Holy  Being  whose  message  of  eter- 
nal joy  the  Nephite  prophets  bore.  Thus 
in   their  weakness  they  were  strength- 


ened by  signs  and  wonders  to  which  a 
people  better  educated  in  the  things  of 
God  could  have  no  claim.  Such  had 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  holy  angels 
could  bring  them  no  message  that  they 
would  more  readily  receive.  The  result 
of  these  glorious  manifestations  was, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Lamanite 
race  cast  aside  their  idols,  gave  up  the 
worship  of  the  unknown  "great  spirit," 
and  were  converted  to  obedience  to 
Gospel  law,  and  henceforth  they  showed, 
in  a  marked  degree,  greater  stability  in 
the  cause  of  righteousness  than  did 
their  Nephite  fellow-worshipers.  They 
were  not  so  given,  as  were  the  latter,  to 
blow  hot  and  blow  cold,  to  be  carried  to 
and  fro  by  every  wind  of  false  doctrine, 
and  they  remained  steadfast  in  holy 
things,  when  often  the  Nephites  were 
wallowing  in  apostasy. 

The  first  great  act  of  justice  performed 
by  the  reformed  and  now  preponderat- 
ing Lamanites,  was  to  restore  to  the 
Nephites  Zarahemla  and  all  the  other 
lands  they  had  wrested  from  them,  thus 
showing  that  their  conversion  was  sin- 
cere. They  next  sent  missionaries  to 
preach  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Zarahemla  and  the  regions  stretching 
into  the  far  distant  north.  They  labored 
with  great  effect  and  abundant  joy,  and 
a  universal  peace,  such  as  had  never 
before  been  known  since  the  division  of 
the  two  races,  extended  over  the  whole 
land.  Indeed,  from  this  time  the  history 
of  the  two  nations,  to  a  great  extent, 
becomes  one.  Together  they  worshiped 
the  Lord,  together  they  rose  and  sank, 
together  they  battled  with  the  assassin 
hosts  of  Gadianton,  together  they  tri- 
umphed over  these  desperadoes,  and 
together  they  sought  refuge  in  one  vast 
body,  when  there  was  no  safety  but  in 
massing  the  people  gathered  in  from 
every  land;  together  the  more  unright- 
eous portions  of  both  races  were  des- 
troyed at  the  crucifixion  of  the  Savior, 
and  together  the  more  righteous  ones 
witnessed  His  appearing,  listened  to  His 
words,  received  His  law,  and  became 
members  of  His  holy  church.  Hence- 
forth, for  generations  there  were  no 
more  of  Nephi,  no  more  of  Laman.  no 
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more  of  Jacob,  no  more  of  Ishmael — all 
were  of  Christ. 

But  even  before  this  blessed  era  the 
union  had  become  so  complete  that  it  is 
recorded  (A.  C.  13),  "that  those  Laman- 
ites  who  united  with  the  Nephites  were 
numbered  among  the  Nephites,  and  their 
curse  was  taken  from  them,  and  their 
skin  became  white  like  unto  the  Nephites, 
and  their  young  men  and  their  daughters 
became  exceedingly  fair,  and  they  were 
numbered  among  the  Nephites,  and  were 
called  Nephites."  It  is  also  exceedingly 
consoling  to  know  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  race  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
God,  and  even  when  complete  apostasy 
darkened  the  annals  of  the  Nephites,  a 
few.  Lamanites  were  still  found  who  re- 
mained faithful  and  true  under  every 
change  of  fortune  and  in  every  variety 
of  circumstance.  Those  who  remained 
in  unbelief  fraternized  with  the  robbers, 
and  continued  in  the  savageness  of 
former  generations.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Gospel  bore  abundant  fruit  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  accepted  its  tidings 
of  great  joy,  they  became  industrious, 
thrifty  and  enterprising,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  learned  from  the  record,  rivaled 
the  Nephites  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
civilization. 

Many  prophets  were  raised  up  in  their 
midst,  among  whom  was  one  Samuel, 
who  performed  an  important  mission  to 
Zarahemla  (B.  C.  6).  He  was  marvel- 
ously  blessed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  proclaimed,  in  striking  detail,  many 
of  the  events  connected  with  the  birth, 
life  and  death  of  the  coming  Messiah, 
as  well  as  with  the  future  history 
of  the  descendants  of  Lehi.  It  will  be 
quite  in  place  to  record  here  a  few  of  his 
sayings  concerning  the  Lamanites,  as 
they  throw  much  light  on  the  dealings  of 
God  with  His  people.  He  says,  "But 
behold  my  brethren,  the  Lamanites,  hath 
he  hated,  because  their  deeds  have  been 
evil  continually,  and  this  because  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  tradition  of  their  fathers. 
But  behold,  salvation  hath  come  unto 
them,  through  the  preaching  of  the 
Nephites,  and  for  this  intent  hath  the 
Lord  prolonged  their  days.  And  I  would 
that  ye  should  behold  that  the  more  part 


of  them  are  in  the  path  of  their  duty,  and 
they  do  walk  circumspectly  before  God, 
and  they  do  observe  to  keep  His  com- 
mandments, and  His  statutes,  and  His 
judgments  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses. 

"Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  more 
part  of  them  are  doing  this,  and  they 
are  striving  with  unwearied  diligence, 
that  they  may  bring  the  remainder  of 
their  brethren  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  therefore  there  are  many  who  do 
add  to  their  numbers  daily.  And  behold, 
ye  do  know  of  yourselves,  for  ye  have 
witnessed  it,  that  as  many  of  them  as 
are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  to  know  of  the  wicked  and 
abominable  traditions  of  their  fathers, 
and  are  led  to  believe  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, yea,  the  prophecies  of  the  holy 
prophets,  which  are  written,  which  lead- 
eth  them  to  faith  on  the  Lord,  and  unto 
repentance,  which  faith  and  repentance 
bringeth  a  change  of  heart  unto  them; 
therefore  as  many  as  have  come  to 
this,  ye  know  of  yourselves  are  firm  and 
steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  in  the  thing 
wherewith  they  have  been  made  free. 

"And  ye  know  also  that  they  have 
buried  their  weapons  of  war,  and  they 
fear  to  take  them  up,  lest  by  any  means 
they  should  sin;  yea,  ye  can  see  that  they 
fear  to  sin;  for  behold  they  will  suffer 
themselves  that  they  be  trodden  down 
and  slain  by  their  enemies,  and  will  not 
lift  their  swords  against  them;  and  this 
because  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  And 
now  because  of  their  steadfastness 
when  they  do  believe  in  that  thing  which 
they  do  believe;  for  because  of  their 
firmness  when  they  are  once  enlightened, 
behold  the  Lord  shall  bless  them  and 
prolong  their  days,  notwithstanding  their 
iniquities,  yea,  even  if  they  should 
dwindle  in  unbelief,  the  Lord  shall  pro- 
long their  days  until  the  time  shall  come 
which  hath  been  spoken  of  by  our 
fathers." 

After  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
crucified  Redeemer  in  the  Land  Bounti- 
ful, and  during  the  universal  reign  of 
righteousness  that  followed,  the  hated 
name  of  Lamanite  was  never  heard,  only 
as  the  people  may  have  sadly  referred 
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to  the  iniquities  of  old.  But  in  the  days 
of  Amos,  a  very  few  revolted  from  the 
Church  and  took  upon  themselves  the 
name  of  Lamanites;  thus  there  began 
again  to  be  Lamanites  in  the  land. 
There  numbers  were  but  few  and  their 
influence  was  unnoticed,  yet  they  were 
the  precursors  of  unnumbered  hosts 
who  in  after  years  followed  in  their 
wake.  From  their  day  iniquity  raised  its 
frightful  head,  and  in  a  short  time  (A. 
C.  201)  the  unity  of  the  Christian  church 
was  dissevered,  and  false  creeds,  dog- 
mas and  institutions  once  more  found 
place,  these  led  to  gross  inhuman  idola- 
try, and  the  state  of  those  who  accepted 
them  was  worse  than  that  of  the  Laman- 
ites of  old. 

In  the  year  A.  C.  231,  a  great  division 
occurred,  and  the  people  were  again 
divided  into  two  strong  contending 
bodies,  who  assumed  the  old  names  of 
Nephites  and  Lamanites*  But  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  those 
opposing  races  and  those  who  had 
borne  the  same  names  in  centuries  past. 
The  Nephites  of  this  age  were  the  true 
believers  in  Christ, while  the  new  Laman- 
ites, (whatever  their  pedigree)  had  not 
dwindled  in  unbelief,  but  had  wilfully 
and  knowingly  rebelled  against  the  truth, 
and  their  children,  through  the  wick- 
edness and  abominations  and  false 
teachings  of  these  fathers,  diminshed  in 
everything  that  was  good— in  knowledge, 
in  handicraft,  in  civilization,  and  also  in 
beauty;  for  now  they  were  a  white  and 
lovely  people,  but  soon  the  old  skin  of 
darkness — the  fit  companion  of  their 
filthy  habits  and  mark  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure— came  upon  them.  Nor  were 
they  alone  in  their  iniquity,  the  Nephites 
soon  followed  in  the  same  path,  the 
Gadianton  robbers  re-appeared,  the  land 
was  full  of  violence,  and  the  inspired 
recorder  was  compelled  to  confess  (A. 
C.  300)  that  "there  were  none  that  were 
righteous  save  it  were  the  disciples  of 
Jesus." 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Mexicans  of 
the  days  of  Montezuma  and  Cortez  dated  the 
commencement  of  their  race  and  national  exis- 
tence from  this  very  same  year.  See  Mexican 
Calendar  Stone. 


Still  active  hostilities  did  not  break 
out  for  some  time;  but  when  war  com- 
menced, it  scarcely  ceased  until  that 
great  battle  near  Cumorah,  which 
brought  extinction  to  the  Nephite  race. 
This  war,  or  series  of  wars,  was  one  of 
peculiar  horrors.  All  the  old  savagery 
ten  times  intensified,  was  rekindled, 
transforming  the  combatants  into  fiends. 
Each  race  seems  to  have  striven  to  out- 
rival the  other  in  its  bloody  and  infernal 
inhumanity.  Mormon,  the  Nephite 
Prophet-general,  in  an  epistle  to  his  son, 
Moroni,  sorrowingly  relates  the  fate  of 
the  Nephite  prisoners — men,  women 
and  children — taken  at  Sherrizah.  He 
adds:  "And  the  husbands  and  fathers 
of  those  women  and  children  they  [the 
Lamanites]  have  slain;  and  they  feed 
the  women  upon  the  flesh  of  their 
husbands,  and  the  children  upon  the 
flesh  of  their  fathers;  and  no  water  save 
a  little  do  they  give  them.  And  not- 
withstanding the  abomination  of  the 
Lamanites,  it  doth  not  exceed  that  of 
our  people  in  Moriantum.  For  behold, 
many  of  the  daughters  of  the  Lamanites 
have  they  taken  prisoners,  and  after 
depriving  them  of  that  which  was  most 
dear  and  precious  above  all  things, 
which  is  chastity  and  virtue;  and  after 
they  had  done  this  thing,  they  did 
murder  them  in  a  most  cruel  manner, 
torturing  their  bodies  even  unto  death; 
and  after  they  have  done  this,  they 
devour  their  flesh  like  unto  wild  beasts, 
because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts, 
and  they  do  it  for  a  token  of  bravery." 
Such  was  the  horrible  condition  into 
which  open,  wilful,  determined  rejection 
to  the  Gospel  had  brought  both  races. 

We  will  not  harrow  up  the  feelings  of 
the  reader  with  the  details  of  this  last 
long-continued  agony.  Suffce  it  to  say, 
war  broke  out  A.  C.  322.  At  first  the 
Nephites  were  victorious,  and  active 
hostilities  were  not  resumed  until  A.  C. 
326.  The  fortune  of  war  rested  tri- 
umphantly first  on  one  army  then  on  the 
other.  The  name  of  the  Lamanite  king 
was  Aaron,  while  the  youthful  Mormon 
led  the  armies  of  Nephi.  After  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  most  sanguinary  conflict 
which  extended  all  over  the  land  with 
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the  most  variable  results,  a  treaty  was 
patched  up  (A.  C.  350)  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Nephites  should  hold 
all  North  America,  and  the  Lamanites 
possess  the  whole  Southern  Continent. 
The  Isthmus  of  Panama  being  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  two  nations.  A 
peace  of  ten  years  followed,  when  the 
Lamanitish  king  invaded  the  Land 
Desolation.  Year  by  year  the  horrors 
increased,  until,  by  mutual  agreement, 
the  remnants  of  Nephi  gathered  in  one 
vast  body,  met  their  foes  at  Cumoiah, 
fought  with  the  desperation  of  despair, 
were  overwhelmed  and  annihilated  (A. 

C  385). 

The  Lamanites  were  now  rulers  of  the 
western  world,  their  traditional  enemies 
being  utterly  destroyed.  But  they  did 
not  cultivate  peace,  and  no  sooner  were 
the  Nephites  obliterated  than  they  com- 
menced fighting  among  themselves.  The 
lonely  Moroni  (A.  C.  400)  tells  us  that 
"the  Lamanites  are  at  war  one  with 
another;  and  the  face  of  the  land  is  one 
continued  round  of  murder  and  blood- 
shed, and  no  man  knoweth  the  end  of 
the  war."  And  again,  yet  later,  he 
writes:  "Their  wars  are  exceeding  fierce 
among  themselves." 

Such  was  the  sad  condition  of  the 
Lamanite  race  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ.  Here  the  in- 
spired record  closes;  henceforth  we 
have  nothing  but  uncertain  tradition. 
The  various  contending  tribes,  in  their 
thirst  for  blood  so  long  gratified,  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  into  savage  degrada- 
tion; the  arts  of  civilization  were  almost 
entirely  lost  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.      Decades  and  centuries  rolled 


by,  and  after  a  time,  in  some  parts,  a 
better  state  of  things  slowly  uprose.  In 
Central  America,  Mexico,  Peru,  etc.,  the 
foundations  of  new  kingdoms  were  laid, 
in  which  were  gradually  built  up  civiliz- 
ations peculiarly  their  own,  but  in  many 
ways  bearing  record  to  the  idiosyncra- 
sies of  their  ancient  predecessors.  Of 
this  we  have  here  little  to  do;  many  of 
their  traditions  (though  disregarded  by 
mankind)  bear  unequivocal  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
we  have  the  joyous  assurance  that  as 
the  words  of  their  ancient  prophets 
recorded  therein,  have  been  fulfilled  to 
the  letter  in  their  humiliation,  and  as 
they  have  drunk  to  the  dregs  from  the 
cup  of  the  bitterness  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  so  is  the  glorious  day  now  dawning, 
when  the  light  of  the  eternal  Gospe^ 
shall  illumine  the  hearts  of  their  des- 
cendants, fill  them  with  the  love  of  God, 
renew  their  ancient  steadfastness  and 
faith,  and  make  them  the  fitting  instru- 
ments in  His  hands  of  accomplishing  all 
His  holy  purposes  with  regard  to  them, 
in  which  also  shall  be  fulfilled  all  the 
gracious,  glorious  promises  made  by 
Jehovah  to  this  transplanted  branch  of 
the  olive  tree  of  Israel. 

George  Reynolds. 


Rest  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career; 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  one's  sphere. 

'Tis  loving  and  serving 
The  highest  and  best; 

'Tis  onward,  unswerving,— 
And  this  is  true  rest. 
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You  want  me  to  tell  you  a  true  story, 
one  that  I  have  known  in  real  life,  and 
connected,  too,  with  our  people's  his- 
tory? You  say  you  want  a  heroine, 
young,  beautiful,  gifted  and  good,  and 
yet  with  a  cross  to  bear,  a  life  shadowed 
and  burdened  by  sorrow  or  trial. 

What   a   romantic  young  person  you 


are,  and  how  exacting  in  your  numer- 
ous requirements.  Just  as  though  our 
every-day  life  is  not  sufficiently  interest- 
ing, just  as  though  something  tinged 
with  the  mystical  coloring  of  improba- 
bility, were  any  better  than  common  daily 
events!  And  yet  it  is  so  with  nearly  all 
of  us,  that   which   seems  lifted   a  little 
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above  the  ordinary,  and  possibly  into 
the  imaginary,  the  more  readily  claims 
our  interest. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  most 
thrilling  stories,  the  most  vivid  pictures 
have  been  from  real  life;  and  if  you  were 
to  look  around  you,  closely  and  deeply, 
that  perhaps  you  could  tell  me  some- 
thing more  romantic  and  heroic  than 
my  story  can  be?  It  isn't  in  your]  line, 
and  you  would  rather  listen?  Very  well, 
then,  but  perhaps  what  I  am  about  to 
tell  you  may  not  fulfil  your  anticipations. 
Yet  I  can  tell  you  a  true  story,  with  all 
the  qualities  in  my  heroine  that  you 
require,  and  she  was  one  of  our  people, 
and  my  story  of  her  begins  with  the 
early  history  of  our  Church  before  you 
were  born,  my  dear. 

"Who  was  she?" 

Ah,  you  want  to  know  that  too  soon; 
wait  till  I  have  finished,  and  then  I  will 
tell  you.  I  will  begin  by  describing 
briefly  her  appearance. 

At  that  time  she  was  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  above  medium  height, 
slender,  with  abundant,  curling  chestnut 
colored  hair,  classical  features,  large 
dark  eyes,  and  pure,  clear  complexion. 
But  above  all  her  personal  attractions 
and  intellectual  gifts,  she  possessed  a 
voice  of  wonderful  sweetness  and 
power.  On  Sabbaths,  and  almost  every 
public  occasion,  when  she  sang,  she 
dressed  simply  in  white,  without  jewels 
or  any  striking  color  of  ribbons  or  other 
ornament. 

With  her,  music  was  a  companion;  she 
studied  to  master  it,  she  communed 
with  it  as  the  poet  does  with  his 
thoughts,  or  the  artist  with  his  ideal,  and 
it  led  her  spirit  into  high  and  sacred 
spheres  of  being,  until  her  very  person 
grew  beautiful  with  the  influences  of 
melody  and  harmony,  that  became,  as 
it  were,  part  of  herself.  Descended 
from  a  family  that  were  all  singers  and 
musicians  for  many  generations,  this 
was  not  strange,  nor  strange  that  she 
turned  to  music  as  a  life  vocation  and 
worship. 

Up  to  this  time  her  life  had  been  like 
a  gently  awakening  dawn,  free  as  the 
breath   of   morning,    fair    as  light,   and 


the  advancing  future  brighter  growing. 
We  will  leave  her  here  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  era  in  her  life,  undreamed 
of  by  the  dreaming  girl,  and  meet  her 
where  she  stands  an  actor  in  a  period  of 
our  history,  a  life  awakened  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  place  and  use  among  her 
kindred  and  her  race. 

It  was  the  sixth  of  July,  1846.  An  emi- 
grant ship  had  anchored  in  a  lonely  bay, 
a  fine  mist  was  gathering  over  the  water 
and  almost  hiding  the  land;  dimly  out- 
lined rose  low  hills,  and  near  the  beach 
stood  an  old  adobe  barracks,  around 
which  were  scattered  eleven  shanties 
and  a  cottage  or  two.  A  few  ships, 
whaling  vessels,  trading  ships  and 
sloops  of  war  rocked  idly  in  the  calm 
harbor;  all  seemed  still,  desolate  and 
lonely.  If  the  sun  had  shone  out  bright- 
ly, the  prospect  might  have  seemed  dif- 
ferent, but  even  the  welcome  of  its 
light  and  warmth  were  hidden  by  the 
rising  fog. 

The  weary,  long  journey  was  ended, 
the  perils  of  the  deep  were  in  the  dim 
distance  of  the  past;  the  land  they  had 
waited  and  sighed  for  was  reached,  and 
yet  where  was  the  joy,  the  sense  of  relief 
and  satisfaction  they  had  anticipated? 

They  had  left  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  an  historic  city,  its  advantages, 
comforts,  refinements  and  lifelong  asso- 
ciations, and  united  by  one  sacred  pur- 
pose had  made  this  six  months'  voyage 
in  a  sailing  vessel  to  begin  life  anew  on 
a  stranger  shore,  and  for  what  cause?  A 
few  pilgrims,  exiles,  and  devotees  of  a 
faith,  obnoxious  to  their  fellow-creatures! 
If  they  had  perished,  who  would  have 
missed  or  mourned  them?  Only  their 
immediate  kindred,  and  they  with  a  sor- 
row blended  with  and  hushed  by  shame. 
Fleeing  from  civilization  for  safety  and 
peace,  they  found  confronting  them  the 
power  that  had  banished  them,  and  in- 
stead of  the  retirement  and  peace  they 
sought,  a  field  of  war  just  ending;  the 
land  dotted  with  newly-made  graves, 
tents  of  wounded  and  dying  men,  a 
town  under  guard,  and  the  desperate, 
vindictive,  conquered  natives  hovering 
without  the  lines,  waiting  opportunity  to 
exterminate  them. 
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The  pilgrims,  with  heartsore  patriot- 
ism— for  they  loved  their  country  with 
a  love  that  the  adversary's  emisssaries 
had  not  power  to  destroy — greeted  their 
nation's  flag  with  three  cheers.  But 
almost  while  they  learned  the  story  of 
their  situation,  the  order  for  disembark- 
ing was  given.  During  the  unlading  of 
their  stores  and  possessions,  there  were 
activity  and  interest  that  banished  for 
the  while  these  gloomy  feelings,  but  this 
being  ended  and  the  emigrants  them- 
selves having  landed  upon  the  beach, 
they  looked  back  to  the  ship  that  had 
been  their  shelter  and  home  through  so 
many  perils;  the  captain,  who  under  God 
had  been  their  guide  and  father — for  he 
was  a  good  captain — with  a  sense  of 
loneliness  and  heartache  akin  to  that 
which  comes  of  desertion.  Often  they 
turned  and  looked  back  as  they  slowly 
wended  their  way  to  the  town. 

Sentinels  paced  slowly  to  and  fro;  out- 
side lay  everywhere  the  bleaching  bones, 
or  later  carcasses  of  slaughtered  cattle; 
and  worthless  dogs,  retreating  in  unmis- 
takable cowardice,  barked  loudly  as 
they  advanced. 

To  dispose  of  their  number,  in  the 
limited  accommodations  afforded  them, 
required  more  ability  than  time.  Six- 
teen families  crowded  into  the  "old 
adobe,"  dividing  their  apartments  with 
quilts,  blankets  and  shawls. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants to  do  their  cooking  in  an  outhouse, 
no  provision  for  fires  in  the  dwellings 
being  considered  necessary  in  that  clim- 
ate, by  a  people  who  on  colder  days 
wrapped  themselves  in  an  extra  shawl 
or  two,  and  smoked  while  they  played 
cards  to  pass  the  time  away. 

But  lack  of  space  and  warmth  were 
not  the  only  deprivations  which  had  to 
be  met  and  endured,  the  provisions 
which  had  at  first  been  used  so  lavishly 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  their  long 
voyage,  then  the  roaches  and  other  ver- 
min infesting  the  ship  rendered  much 
that  remained  unfit  for  use,  but  in  their 
extremity  there  was  no  squeamish  con- 
sideration of  taste  or  odor;  they  ate  to 
live. 

The  good   ship    that    brought   them, 


sailed  away  in  a  few  days  after  their 
landing,  and  knowing  that  they  should 
never  again  behold  her,  it  was  with  un- 
feigned emotion  that  many  waved  a 
"farewell  and  Godspeed"  to  the  fad- 
ing bond  between  them  and  the  busy 
world,  across  the  breadth  of  waters. 
Sure  enough,  the  ship  after  the  return 
voyage  made  one  trip  to  Ireland  and 
home  again  to  New  York,  and  was  then 
laid  by  as  unseaworthy. 

Slowly  they  turned  to  the  realities  of 
the  situation.  One  thing  they  had — 
friends  in  each  other,  a  purpose  and 
faith  in  common.  They  knew  they  were 
sent  there,  and  there  they  would  wait  till 
the  word  came  what  to  do  next.  They 
expected  the  great  body  of  their  people 
to  come  overland  to  them;  and  giving 
orders  to  them  to  plough  and  plant  at 
earliest  opportunity,  their  leader  with  a 
few  chosen  men  started  over  the  moun- 
tains to  meet  and  pilot  in  the  advance 
body  of  pioneers;  and  they  were  left  a 
degree  lonelier. 

The  summer  and  autumn  months 
dragged  slowly  by,  one  day  so  like  an- 
other in  suspense,  distress  and  hunger. 
O,  did  no  influence  ever  whisper  to 
some  patient  heart  'tis  near  the  dawn? 
Who  held  the  secret  of  the  wondrous 
future  so  close  at  hand,  so  still,  that  its 
light  was  obscured,  the  tumult  of  its 
coming  wave  unheard? 

"Where  were  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  my  story?"  They  were  all  of  them 
such;  they  were  the  key  that  should  open 
an  epoch  in  history;  they  were  the  pio- 
neers who  preceded  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization— the  monumental  arch  through 
which  honor,  grandeur  and  power 
should  enter  the  sleeping  wonderland. 

From  the  many,  I  will  bring  a  few 
stray  leaves  from  the  history  of  one 
whom  I  told  you  we  would  meet  again. 
Faith,  devotion  and  inspiration  had 
drawn  her  from  the  high  paths  of  artis- 
tic life  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the 
"still  small  voice"  across  ocean  or  desert 
to  fulfil  a  higher  destiny — consecration 
to  God  and  his  work,  whatever  or  wher- 
ever that  might  be.  This  faith  sustained 
her  throughout  all,  the  echoes  of  grand 
harmonies  still  chimed  within  her  soul, 
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remembrance  of  the  beautiful  and  great 
truths  learned  in  high  halls  ministered 
food  to  her  mind  in  hours  of  lonely  trial; 
and  memories  of  her  childhood's  home 
had  power  to  sweeten  even  the  rudeness 
of  her  exile  life. 

Day  after  day  passed  on  the  same; 
night  after  night  the  weary  fishermen 
drew  up  their  empty  nets  upon  the 
beach;  it  was  the  same  fare  week  in 
and  out.  They  had  money,  but  food 
could  not  be  bought  for  gold;  their  ene- 
mies would  not  sell  to  them,  and  they 
could  not  ask  for  food  at  the  hands  of 
the  government  that  had  permitted  them 
to  be  driven  from  its  boundaries. 

At  this  time  there  was  an  exchange  of 
commodities  between  California  and 
Oregon,  the  hides  and  tallow  of  the 
former  for  the  merchandise  of  the  latter. 
The  wild,  long  horned  native  cattle 
were  driven  up,  lassoed  and  slaughtered; 
the  hides  were  thrown  to  one  side  to  be 
afterwards  spread  upon  the  sand  and 
staked  down  till  nearly  dry,  and  then 
sewed  up  into  bags.  The  carcasses  were 
thrown  entire  into  huge  vats  and  boiled, 
and  when  cool  the  tallow  was  skimmed 
off  and  packed  into  the  rawhides. 
These  sometimes  lay  for  weeks  along 
the  beach  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
vessel  to  transport  them,  and  even  the 
salt  sea  air  could  not  stay  the  develop- 
ment of  mould  and  decomposition  and 
consequent  disagreeable  odors. 

The  colony  had  a  little  bad  flour  re- 
maining, and  the  general  bill  of  fare  for 
weekdays,  was  flour  and  water  cakes 
fried  in  the  aforesaid  tallow  scooped  out 
of  these  hides,  and  a  tea  made  of  the 
pennyroyal  which  grew  wild  all  around 
the  town.  The  Sunday  fare  was  about 
the  same. 

Just  outside  the  town,  the  wild  cattle 
roamed  in  freedom  and  alluring  proxim- 
ity, the  wild  strawberries  covered  the 
sandy  hills  with  green,  white  and  red; 
the  shruby,  wild  lilac  perfumed  the 
atmosphere,  the  ancient  oaks  with  the 
curious,  long,  soft,  gray  moss  swinging 
and  waving  in  the  wind — looking  in  the 
moonlight  like  spirit  robes  trailing 
through  the  air;  the  huge  black  vessels 
looming    up   from    the    water,  teeming 


with  life;  yet  life  that  held  no  human 
kinship  or  sympathy  with  them;  the  one 
all  might  and  health  and  strength — the 
arm  of  war — the  arm  of  the  nation  that 
had  just  conquered  the  nation's  foe; 
the  victor  proud  of  the  wide  domain 
secured  for  his  government.  The  other, 
weak  and  faint  lip  and  limb,  lonely  and 
alone — yet  rich  and  strong  in  faith  and 
hope.  Faith  that  could  call  nothing 
there  its  own — hope  that  might  call  nor 
hear  an  answering  voice,  yet  leaned 
with  perfect  trust  on  the  Invisible,  the 
Infinite. 

At  intervals,  for  a  few  weeks  they 
could  hear  the  firing  between  the  skir- 
mishing parties  of  the  whites  and  the 
Mexicans  as  the  latter  were  loth  to  yield 
the  freedom  of  their  country,  even  after 
they  knew  their  cause  was  lost  and  the 
American  flag  was  floating  over  them. 
Sometimes  a  cavalcade  of  wrathful  Mexi- 
cans would  ride  furiously  toward  and  past 
the  town  causing  consternation  for  the 
time  at  least.  Sometimes  a  false  alarm 
would  be  given,  the  weary  pilgrims 
would  rise  and  watch  hour  after  hour  till 
daylight  came.  Mothers  sang  with 
hushed  voices  to  their  babes,  listening 
the  while. 

After  the  hostilities  had  practically 
ended,  the  wounded  soldiers  were 
brought  in  from  further  parts  of  the 
country  and  cared  for  in  a  more  comfort- 
able manner.  About  this  time,  the 
husband,  of  my  heroine,  if  I  may  call 
her  so,  secured  for  his  family  a  little  four 
roomed  cottage  and  moved  from  the 
"old  adobe"  into  it.  A  few  days  after, 
he  was  called  upon  with  a  request  for 
the  two  largest  rooms,  one  for  a  hospi- 
tal, the  other  for  a  printing  office,  and  of 
course  complied.  The  cook-house  for 
this  cottage  was  also  built  outside  and 
used  by  both  the  family,  and  the  hospital 
cook,  a  mulatto. 

In  many  respects  this  move  was  a  ben- 
eficial change  for  the  lady  of  my  story. 
She  had  much  leisure  time  that  would 
have  been  lonely  but  for  the  new  scenes 
surrounding  her.  The  hastily  and  rude- 
ly written  despatches  she  was  at  first 
solicited  to  assist  in  deciphering,  and 
correcting  the  proof,  and  found  much  in 
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this  occupation  to  interest  her.  Once, 
she  went  into  the  hospital,  with  some 
dish  she  had  prepared  as  a  change,  and 
the  surgeon,  noting  that  it  pleased  the 
sufferers,  asked  her  once  afterward,  if 
she  would  be  willing  to  come  and  stand 
by  a  poor  fellow  during  the  treatment  of 
his  wounded  arm.  "It  seemed  to  do 
them  so  much  good  when  you  came  in 
the  other  day." 

By  degrees  she  came  to  visit  them 
frequently,  the  suffering  and  the  dying; 
and  it  brought  a  sense  of  peace  and  rest 
to  them,  to  watch  her  pale  and  lovely 
face  as  she  passed  to  and  fro  among 
them,  doing  some  little  act  that  men 
would  never  think  of,  but  so  acceptable 
to  them;  her  musical  voice  and  sympa- 
thetic words  charming  away  their  bit- 
terest, saddest  thoughts.  Among  them- 
selves, when  she  was  absent,  they  called 
her  Angela — thus  folding  like  a  bene- 
diction, the  meaning,  "Angel" — in  the 
gentle  Spanish  word.  And  sometimes 
when  she  rocked  her  child  to  sleep,  she 
sang  sweet  fragments  of  the  old  time 
melodies,  very  gently  and  low — remem- 
bering those  poor  men;  or  after  some 
more  cruel  phase  of  suffering,  she,  who 
could  not  go  and  pray  beside  their  beds, 
would  blend  both  sympathy  and  prayer 
for  them  in  some  pure  fervent  hymn  or 
chant  that  reached  their  hearts  and  gave 
them  peace. 

One  morning  when  she  went  into  the 
room,  one  brown  face  was  whiter  and 
perfectly  still.  A  comrade  answered 
her  look — "It's  all  right,  ma'am,  he  went 
off  last  night  when  you  were  singing 
'Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  heavenly  hills;' 
said  it  was  his  burial  hymn  and  sermon; 
then  he  talked  as  if  his  mother  was  here 
and  went  off  smiling;  look  at  him!  Said 
he  was  going  right  where  that  music 
came  from."  Poor  Tom!  His  grave, 
like  so  many  others,  was  marked  by  a 
board.  She  showed  it  to  me  once,  and 
around  it  the  drifting  moss  caught  and 
wreathed  itself,  and  the  dainty  wild 
flowers  crept  upon  and  over  it. 

Could  I  find  it  now?  No;  years  ago 
the  burial  places  of  many  who  fell  in 
that  war  were  covered  by  the  mansions 
of  the  rich  and  great;  it  is  now  almost 


in  the  centre  of  the  city;  I  could  tell  you 
the  street  that  runs  close  by  it. 

Such  incidents  made  her  realize  that 
there  were  life-lots  lonelier  than  hers, 
and  emptier,  exiled  and  famine  stricken 
as  it  was.  And  yet  it  would  come 
back  with  overpowering  force — how  long 
would  this  last,  how  would  the  way  be 
opened? 

One  night  there  came  into  the  town, 
after  dark,  silently  and  with  gentle  whis- 
per of  caution,  two  native  women.  With 
gentle,  curious,  pitying  eyes  they  looked 
around,  talked  musically  to  each  other, 
and  with  gracious  farewells  vanished 
into  the  darkness,  and  past  the  dull  sen- 
tinels. The  next  night  they  came  again, 
bringing  bottles  of  milk,  and  strips  of 
dried  meat,  tasting  of  each  as  they 
offered  it  to  the  white  woman.  Neither 
spoke  the  language  of  the  other,  but  the 
simple  offering  and  the  strangers'  kisses 
upon  the  baby's  cheek  conveyed  the 
promise  of  friendship  full  well  under- 
stood. 

The  rainy  season  began,  and  through 
want,  anxiety,  and  long  continued  hard- 
ships, Angela  grew  daily  more  pale  and 
feeble.  There  were  those  who  pitied 
and  loved  her,  but  they  could  do  nothing; 
they  endured  the  same  privations, 
and  they  knew  that  she  was  not  re- 
gretting the  step  she  had  taken  any 
more  than  they  did.  Come  life  or  come 
death,  they  would  prove  faithful  to  the 
end.  But  at  their  worship  she  became 
different  from  her  usual  self.  Then  her 
face  grew  light  as  with  inspiration,  her 
eyes  were  wondrous  eyes,  the  hymns  she 
sang  with  them  grew  glorious  as  promise 
and  as  prophecy.  Strangers,  too,  looked 
on  with  wonder  at  the  little  colony,  and 
questioned  what  would  become  of  them. 
And  they  who  had  sacrificed  nearly  all 
that  they  possessed,  were  now,  after  their 
long  journey,  so  destitute  of  not  only 
food,  but  clothing,  that  some  were  even 
barefooted.  Her  shoes,  too,  were  gone, 
and  she  wore  rubber  overshoes  during 
the  winter  weather. 

The  holiday  season  was  now  approach- 
ing, at  least  the  season  which  would  in 
the  old  home  be  observed  as  such.  An- 
gela sat  with  her  sleeping  child  in  her 
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arms;  the  fire  had  died  down  upon  the 
hearth  her  husband  had  built,  its  embers 
the  only  light,  for  she  was  lost  in  mem- 
ory. She  pictured  the  Thanksgiving-day 
reunion  at  her  father's  house.  Had  they 
thanked  God  for  His  care  over  all  their 
family?  They  who  had  cast  her  out  as 
a  blot  upon  the  family  name,  leaving  her 
to  the  mercy  of  God,  for  they  had  with- 
drawn theirs;  could  they  have  held  the 
usual  Thanksgiving  family  party  not 
knowing  where  she  was,  living  or  dead? 
And  now,  Christmas  was  coming — well, 
what  difference  would  there  be  to  her 
between  Christmas  and  any  other  day? 

She  could  not  help,  though,  recalling 
the  happy  scene  so  oft  repeated  through 
her  life;  the  brave,  quiet  father  just  re- 
turned from  the  perilous  sea;  her  mother, 
beautiful,  bright  and  gifted,  moving 
about,  with  such  a.  presence,  among  her 
family  and  guests;  the  dear  aunties  and 
cousins,the  good  old  uncles,  and  yes — the 
reverend  silver-haired  grandparents.  She 
recalled  the  welcome  all  received,  the 
comfortable  guest-chambers,  the  large 
best  rooms  freshly  decorated  with  mistle- 
toe and  evergreens,  and  the  latest  treas- 
ures brought  by  her  father  from  some  is- 
land shore;  the  great  dining  room,  where 
the  whole  party  could  feast  without  being 
crowded, the  huge  fire-place  that  warmed 
the  whole  room,  and  the  busy  kitchen 
where  everybody  was  almost  elbowing 
everybody  else,  taking  up  the  roast  tur- 
key, fowls,  meats,  and  dear  knows  what; 
running  against  the  girls  with  cranberry 
sauce  and  hot  mince  pies  (that  didn't 
smell  exactly  temperance-like),  pumpkin 
pie  and  roast  pork  and  beans,  too,  beside 
all  the  kinds  of  cakes  her  mother  had 
been  baking  for  nearly  two  weeks. 

She  just  then  remembered  how  the 
boys  were  bringing  up  apples  from  down 
cellar,  and  nuts  down  from  the  garret, 
and  what  a  noise  those  boys  always  made 
cracking  nuts  for  the  girls,  and  how  they 
generally  spilled  the  cider,  coming  up 
stairs.  Then  they  all  sat  down  around 
the  table  that  was  generations  old,  and 
the  dear  old  minister  grandfather  in- 
voked a  blessing  on  the  food,  and  on  his 
descendants,  children  and  grandchil- 
dren.    Ah!    Angela  was  the   only  one 


absent  there  to-night.  Her  sweet  sister 
the  companion  of  her  life,  would  sing 
alone  from  the  grand  anthems  those 
solos  they  used  to  sing  together — would 
she  miss  Angela's  voice  and  falter?  Her 
father  and  mother  would  join  the  grand- 
parents in  the  old  fashioned  music,  writ- 
ten in  square  notes  on  pages  yellow 
with  age;  and  then  the  boys,  her  brothers, 
would  bring  out  their  instruments  and 
all  play  together,  a  perfect  band  of  mu- 
sicians; and  what  about  that  hymn  that 
Angela  and  her  eldest  brother  sang  to- 
gether as  no  one  else  ever  sang  it — of 
Christ?  Would  they  not  think  of  it? 
Would  the  grandfather — whose  word 
was  law — say,  "Let  us  pray  for  the 
child?" 

Then  she  thought  of  a  grand  hall 
in  the  city  where  she  had  joined  in 
the  rapturous  harmonies  of  "The  Mes- 
siah" and  "The  Creation;"  and  how  at 
that  time  all  her  life  seemed  leading  on- 
ward in  blissful  currents,  without  a 
thought  of  its  interruption  from  the  glo- 
rious course  marked  out  for  her;  until 
the  Gospel's  music — the  hymn;  "The 
Spirit  of  God  like  a  Fire  is  Burning" — 
sounded  in  her  ears  and  to  her  inmost 
soul.  This  broke  the  dream,  this 
changed  the  order  of  her  life.  She 
turned  from  the  promise  of  an  earthly 
fame  to  the  promise  of  eternal  life.  As 
from  temptation,  she  had  turned  from 
kindred,  yes,  from  country,  to  follow 
God's  narrow  path  across  life  to  the 
Celestial  world. 

And  where  was  she  now?  It  was  the 
Twenty-fourth  of  December,i846,and  she 
was  a  pilgrim  and  wanderer,  hungry  and 
cold,  in  a  wild,  strange  country.  "0!"said 
she  to  herself,  "I  am  so  hungry!  I  would 
walk  ten  miles  for  a  warm  biscuit  and 
butter." 

It  was  a  relief  to  let  the  tears  fall 
through  the  wasted  fingers,  and  she 
wept  silently.  A  sound  of  distant  music 
broke  the  stillness;  her  child  started 
from  sleep  in  fear.  "Mother,  do  you 
hear  the  Spaniards  coming  over  the 
hills?"  "Sleep,  my  child,  there  is  no 
danger."  The  little  one  soon  sank  to 
sleep  again,  and  Angela  wept  still.  The 
door  opened  gently,  she  thought  it  was 
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her  husband.  "Missis,"  whispered  some 
one  coming  quickly  up  to  her,  "Ise 
brought  you  dis  for  to-morrer's  dinner — 
couln't  get  at  nuffin  else — keep  it  dark, 
or  I'll  get  flogged;"  and  laying  the  bun- 
dle in  her  lap,  he  vanished. 

She  rose  and  opened  the  towel  and 
saw  a  quart  of  dried  white  beans  and  a 
large  piece  of  salt  pork.  The  happy 
tears  fell  faster  now  than  a  few  moments 
before,  and  with  a  whispered  blessing, 
she  sat  about  preparing  her  first  Christ- 
mas dinner  in  California,  and  that  night 
laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow  with  a  hap- 
pier heart  than  she  had  known  for  many 
months.  It  was  a  new  thing  for  her  to 
fasten  her  door  at  meal  times,  but  on 
that  memorable  occasion  it  was  securely 
locked,  for  the  poor  cook's  risk  was 
uppermost  in  her  mind. 

The  restrictions  and  dangers  of  the 
situation  were  now  gradually  lessened, 
and  the  natives  now  also  resumed  their 
national  sports,  bull  fighting  being  most 
popular.  It  was  quite  a  novelty  to  see 
the  gay  procession,  generally  on  Sunday, 
pass  the  town,  out  to  the.  Presidio,  per- 
haps a  mile  away;  the  great  bears  in 
heavy  wooden  cages  drawn  by  oxen 
— the  loud  music,  the  gay  caparisoned 
horses  with  bridles  and  saddles,  trimmed 
profusely,  ornamented  with  solid  gold, 
the  riders  in  picturesque  costumes  of 
velvet,  silk  and  gold  embroideries,  and 
heavily  ornamented  dirks,  placed  con- 
spicuously. Then  followed  carriages 
(wooden  carts)  of  richly  dressed  ladies 
going  to  the  fight,  all  chatting  gaily. 
From  the  Presidio  the  music  of  the 
band,  the  angry  voices  of  the  ani- 
mals and  the  cheers  of  the  spectators 
would  now  and  then  faintly  reach  the 
town . 

With  the  spring  time,  the  colonists 
'  commenced  planting  the  seeds  they 
had  brought  with  them.  Labor  began  to 
be  in  demand,  and  the  husband  found 
all  the  employment  he  could  attend  to. 
A  vessel  soon  arrived  from  Oregon  with 
supplies  for  sale.  The  Mexicans  were 
also  now  willing  to  sell  beef  cattle, 
milk,  chickens,  or  whatever  they  had 
that  would  find  a  sale.  Of  the  Mexican 
women,  the  white  women  learned  to  use 


the  soap  root,  which  grew  in  abundance 
around  them. 

When  the  summer  time  again  crim- 
soned the  sunny  hills  with  strawberries, 
a  picnic  party  was  planned,  and  on  the 
appointed  day  sallied  out  in  true  primi- 
tive California  style.  They  had  en- 
gaged a  Mexican  cart,  oxen  and  native 
driver.  The  wheels  were  a  foot  in 
thickness,  and  sawed  from  a  solid  log 
about  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  hub 
was  burned  out  somewhat  unevenly,  the 
axle  was  thicker  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other,  and  the  wagon-bed  was  made  of 
two  strong  poles,  extending  from  the 
axle  to  the  tongue,  to  which  they  were 
lashed,  the  tongue  in  turn  being  securely 
bound  to  a  thick  stick  tied  with  rawhide 
across  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen.  Upon 
the  triangular  shaped  foundation  cross- 
sticks  were  tied  and  covered  with  a  hide 
for  ladies  and  children  to  sit  on.  Three 
slender  uprights  (rather  unsteady)  were 
braced  apart  at  the  top  and  covered  with 
a  gay  serape  or  gentleman's  shawl,  to 
keep  off  the  sun.  A  spirited,  civilized 
animal  would  have  taken  fright  and  run 
away  at  the  sight,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sound  of  one  of  these  outfits,  but  the 
dull  oxen  would  plod  along,  heads 
swaying  from  side  to  side,  the  loud, 
piercing,  dismal  creaking  of  the  crazy 
vehicle,  apparently  occupying  their  en- 
tire attention.  The  driver  would  jump 
off  occasionally  to  thrust  a  sharp  stick 
into  the  sides  of  the  lagging  oxen  or  to 
impale  a  cactus  blade,  which  he  would 
thrust  into  the  hub  as  a  lubricator. 

A  band  of  gorgeously  attired  beaux 
rode  alongside  chatting  with  the  senor- 
itas,  and  occasionally  singing.  The 
ladies,  in  richly  colored  dresses  and 
silken  revosas  (scarfs),  with  their  glossy 
black  hair  elaborately  braided,  and  a 
profusion  of  jewelry,  fans,  etc.,  would 
ride  as  complacently  in  those  out- 
landish conveyances  as  though  there 
were  not  the  slightest  incongruity  be- 
tween them  and  their  apparel.  Such 
was  the  party  that  voluntarily  decided 
to  accompany  the  picnicers,  thus  show- 
ing, by  this  artless  disregard  of  conven- 
tionality the  sincerity  of  their  good  feel- 
ings. 
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Bread,  cold  meat,  tea  and  sugar  had 
been  provided  from  home;  the  milk  was 
to  be  obtained  at  a  house  along  the 
road.  As  they  arrived,  several  ferocious 
looking  horsemen  had  just  driven  a 
couple  of  cows  in  from  the  hills,  and 
after  considerable  flourish  and  profanity, 
had  tied  them  head  and  foot  to  be 
milked  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
party.  After  much  gyration  of  four 
horns,  each  about  three  feet  long,  much 
desperate  and  harrassing  plunging  and 
loud  bellowing,  on  the  part  of  the  cows, 
a  limited  supply  was  obtained,  which,  if 
the  pathetic  bawling  of  two  starved 
looking  calves  were  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  the  purchasers  certainly 
were  not  welcome  to.  The  pinioned 
cows  were  loosened,the  attendants  hast- 
ily got  out  of  the  way,  and  the  cortege 
moved  on;  the  piteous  bleating  of  the 
poor  calves,  tied  in  the  glare  of  the  sun, 
appealing  reproachfully  for  human  sym- 
pathy and  assistance. 

Leaving  the  deplorable  picture  of  a 
Mexican  home  behind  them,  they  soon 
reached  the  sunny  slopes  and  dells, 
where  they  were  to  gather  the  feast. 
The  children  quickly  began,  eating  as 
fast  as  they  gathered  them,  their  delight 
being  equally  divided  between  the  ber- 
ries and  the  lovely  wild  flowers.  Gay 
humming  birds  attracted  and  eluded 
them,  and  now  and  then  the  sloping 
beach  and  shining  waves  seemed  to  call 
them  to  gather  shells. 

The  gentlemen  spread  blankets  upon 
the  ground,  a  few  ladies  began  gather- 
ing berries,  some  handy  person  made 
a  fire  and  boiled  water  for  tea,  some- 
body else  took  out  the  lunch  basket  and 
set  the  contents  on  the  table — no,  table- 
cloth. And  while  these  satisfactory 
preparations  went  on,  the  ever-at-ease 
and  indolent  beaux  entertained  them 
with  such  music  as  only  they  could  pro- 
duce from  their  most  familiar  instru- 
ment. 

The  scene  was  refreshing  and  beauti- 
ful, and  now  that  they  had  no  enemies 
to  fear,  it  was  enjoyable.  The  call  to  the 
feast  scattered  any  gathering  reflections, 
and  a  very  appreciative  party  collected 
around   the   tempting  array   displayed, 


with  appetites  well  sharpened  by  the 
long  ride  in  the  exhilarating  air,  now 
perfumed  by  the  flowers,  now  charged 
by  a  swifter  breath,  salt  and  cool,  from 
the  sea. 

How  they  did  eat  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  the  tea  was  cooling,  and  how  they 
did  enjoy  everything !  "Good  gracious, 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  tea!"  Such 
expressions,  on  some  faces,  were  surely 
not  indicative  of  pleasure,  and  now  it 
seemed  to  be  general.  "What's  the 
matter?"  "Who  made  this  tea?"  "What 
was  it  made  of?"  Anxious  investigation 
soon  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  water 
had  been  brought  in  a  small  keg  once 
used  for  vinegar,  and  it  had  acquired  a 
taste  that  made  a  very  peculiarly  fla- 
vored tea.  What  a  dilemma!  But  as 
there  were  no  springs  or  streams  within 
a  long  distance,  and  the  milk  was  al- 
ready all  poured  out  upon  the  berries, 
of  course  it  had  to  be  endured,  although 
everyone  now  appeared  to  be  very 
thirsty  and  would  have  preferred  water 
to  anything  else. 

After  a  forced  reconciliation  with  the 
imperative  nature  of  affairs,  they  were 
recovering  their  former  good  spirits 
and  appetites  when  a  low,  rumbling 
sound,  certainly  not  suggestive  of  any- 
thing ecstatically  beautiful,  caused  a 
general  looking  around.  Less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  a  drove  of 
native  cattle,  tall  and  lank  bodied,  with 
extraordinary  horns,  were  pawing  up 
clouds  of  dust,  and  with  unmistakably 
ferocious  intentions  were  proceeding 
towards  the  picnic  party,  with  increasing 
speed,  attracted  perhaps  by  the  brilli- 
antly colored  shawls  covering'the  carre- 
tos  (carts). 

The  frightened  ladies  hastily  mounted 
the  vehicles,  which  afforded  no  real 
protection,  the  scattered  children  ran 
screaming  to  their  mothers,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen prepared  for  defense.  Quickest 
of  all,  the  Mexican  beaux  mounted 
their  horses,  which  were  lariated  to 
stakes  close  by,  and  galloping  towards 
the  advancing,  bellowing  foe,  with  loud 
anathemas  and  whirling  lassoes,  soon 
turned  the  attack  into  inglorious  flight. 

One  of  these  animals  was  well  known 
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to  the  early  settlers  as  "Old  Toro."  I 
have  seen  marksmen  fire  repeatedly  at 
his  enormous  head,  and  he  would  reply 
to  the  thud  of  the  bullets  with  a  vicious 
shake  of  his  horns,  raise  a  cloud  of  dust 
out  of  which  he  would  stare  with  glar- 
ing eyes  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
been  just  the  thing  if  he  had  been 
standing  for  his  picture.  His  shaggy 
forehead  was  so  matted  with  burs  that 
bullets  rebounded  harmlessly  and  fell 
at  a  respectable  distance  to  the  ground. 
He  was  a  terror  to  pedestrians,  and 
many  a  citizen  has  returned,  rushing  in 
from  the  hills,  gun  in  hand  and  game 
bag  empty,  with  "Old  Toro"  galloping 
after  him.  I  suppose  he  was  at  last 
driven  off  to  some  lonely  ranch,  remote 
from  human  habitations,  for  his  death 
would  certainly  have  been  reported  as  a 
felicitous  event  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. 

After  all  the  pleasant  anticipations, 
strawberries  certainly  seemed  to  be  a 
secondary  consideration  that  day.  Re- 
turning to  the  scene  they  had  so  hastily 
deserted,  they  quickly  finished  the 
meal  in  less  aesthetic  spirit  than  would 
have  been  natural  under  less  embarras- 
sing circumstances,  for  the  ladies  and 
children  felt  certain  the  enemy  would 
return,  and  they  entreated  to  be  taken 
home  with  all  possible  haste.  However, 
upon  the  profound  assurances  of  the 
Mexican  cavaliers,  who  looked  like 
perfect  heroes,  calmness  at  last  pre- 
vailed and  the  party  scattered,  not  very 
far  apart  or  far  away,  and  strolled 
around  the  gentle  slopes  and  emerald 
dells  that  were  like  dimples  in  the  hills; 
gathering  flowers,  breaking  off  sprays  of 
the  fairy  lilac,  branches  of  the  rarely 
beautiful  manyanita  and  arms  full  of  the 
elegant  ferns.  The  children  collected 
aprons  full  of  acorns,  and  catching  the 
wonderful  moss  that  swayed  from  the 
branches  of  the  oaks,  drew  it  down  to 
carry  home.  Once  in  a  while  a  low 
cloud  seemed  to  roll  along  the  ground, 
which,  on  inquiry,  proved  to  be  the  little 
ground  squirrels  running  along  in  line. 
In  the  same  burrow  with  them  dwelt 
rattlesnakes,  horned  toads  and  the 
comical  little  brown  owls  that  sat  at  the 


top  nodding,  and  at  sound  of  approach 
would,  with  a  sort  of  curtsy,  dodge 
down  just  behind  the  disappearing 
plumy  tail  of  the  little  squirrel.  These 
little  creatures  greatly  amused  the  chil- 
dren. Now  and  then  a  cloud  of  rustling, 
whirling  topknot  quails  would  start  up 
almost  from  under  their  feet,  just  a  mo- 
ment too  soon  for  the  hunters. 

Each  looked  upon  the  landscape  with 
his  own  peculiar  reflections;  hilly, 
sandy  and  lovely, the  ocean  ever  moaning 
to  them  in  the  intervals  of  silence.  As 
they  rode  slowly  home,  it  seemed  as 
though  these  hills  would  stand  there 
forever— as  in  the  past  it  would  in  the 
future  be  much  the  same,  just  the  out- 
skirts of  a  Mexican  town.  Still,  the 
party  certainly  looked  very  picturesque, 
the  situation  was  a  novel  one,  but  did 
not  appear  at  all  strange  to  their  kind 
Californian  companions,who  chatted  and 
sang  as  they  rode,  the  gentlemen  per- 
forming some  very  remarkable  feats  of 
horsemanship,  presumably,  by  way  of 
entertainment.  Down  hill  at  breakneck 
speed,  after  nothing  at  all,  and  returning 
in  furious  haste  for  nobody  knew  what, 
unless  it  was  to  try  and  wear  out  horse- 
flesh. Once  in  a  while  they  would  lean 
while  going  at  full  speed  and  snatch 
from  the  ground,  almost  beneath  the 
horses'  hoofs,  the  quivering  jeweled  dirk 
hurled  by  a  comrade.  Dull  as  the  town 
looked,  they  were  glad  to  reach  it,  for, 
after  all,  was  it  not  home?  And  this  one 
day  out  in  the  country  had  soothed  their 
spirits,  after  the  fright  was  over,  and 
helped  them  to  be  better  contented 
with  their  poor  surroundings. 

The  sick  and  wounded  recovered  and 
went  away;  the  colonists  began  to  labor 
according  to  their  counseled  plans;  a 
few  brethren,  the  "Mormon  Battalion," 
came  among  them  bringing  news,  and 
although  it  was  months  since  these 
brethren  had  left  their  families  and  the 
body  of  the  Church,  they  were  eagerly 
listened  to  by  the  Saints  they  found. 
Soon  also  their  leader  returned,  and 
they  recognized  at  once  that  he  was  dis- 
affected. Said  he:  "I  have  brought  you 
here,  I  now  resign  my  charge  over  you; 
go,  or  do  as  you  please;  hereafter  I  will 
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labor  for  myself."  This  fell  like  a  cold 
blast  upon  their  faithful  hearts,  and 
many  stood  in  doubt  what  to  do.  They 
had  left  all  and  came  here  for  what? 
Nothing?  But  there  were  those  who  had 
the  spirit  within  them  to  refrain  from 
reproaches  or  murmurings,  and  they 
counseled  patience  still,  and  waiting,  to 
labor  on  as  under  the  eye  of  a  com- 
mander, "So  live  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight,"  until  the  true  voice  should  call 
them,  for  they  were  now  a  flock  without 
a  shepherd.  They  were  left  to  stand 
alone  previous  to  the  great  temptation 
which  was  to  further  prove  them.  They 
had  endured  ostracism,  sacrifice,  perils 
and  famine,  and  now  God  would  test 
them  with  blessings. 

A  rumor  came,  whispered  at  first,  then 
freely  spoken  of,  that  at  last  ran  like  the 
cry  of  fire  along  the  streets.  It  was 
true,  it  was  proven — gold!  gold  inex- 
haustible !  In  a  few  days  the  town  was 
deserted  by  the  able-bodied  men.  The 
families  remained  at  home,  caring  for 
their  gardens  and  waiting  for  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  report.  Men  returned, 
bringing  the  shining  grains  and  nuggets 
that  found  ready  exchange  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  The 
comforts  of  life  were  soon  supplied  in 
every  home  and  almost  before  they 
could  realize  that  the  word  had  reached 
the  eastern  shores,  time  passed  so  swift- 
ly in  the  excitement,  ships  came  one 
after  another  heavily  freighted  with 
gold  seekers  and  all  manner  of  mer- 
chandise. Overland  also  came  the  slow 
teams,  and  the  sand  hills  were  now  cov- 
ered with  tents  and  shanties.  The 
rough  roads  were  trodden  smooth  by 
thousands  of  hurrying  feet  of  strong 
men.  Products  of  all  kinds  found  ready 
sale  at  fabulous  prices.  Labor  com- 
manded five  times  its  former  wages. 
Men  who  stayed  at  home  made  fortunes 
from  those  who  found  theirs  in  the  mines. 
Gold  was  everywhere.  I  have  seen 
it  by  the  kegful;  I  have  seen  every  shelf 
covered  with  papers  on  which  the 
washed  gold  was  drying;  and  sometimes 
it  was  accidentally  brushed  to  the  floor. 
Customs  changed.  Meat  sold  by  the 
pound,  instead  of  by  the  yard,  as  it  used 


to  when  it  was  dried  in  narrow  strips; 
the  air  rang  with  the  noise  of  builders' 
tools  and  hurrying  drays;  the  old  land- 
marks were  fast  becoming  obliterated, 
Yerba  Buena  was  of  the  past  and  San 
Francisco  was  the  city  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  The  islands  sent  their 
vessels  laden  with  tropical  fruits  and 
spices;  Mexico  sent  her  filagree  golden 
jewelry  that  was  almost  too  heavy  to 
wear;  China  and  Japan  their  silks,  teas 
and  rich  quaint  cabinet  work;  England 
her  useful  wares,  and  steady  Eastern 
States  their  keen-  witted,  industrious 
tradesmen,  schoolmasters  and  specula- 
tors. And  with  the  flow  of  wealth 
came  indolence,  waste  and  wanton  lux- 
ury, and  not  last  or  least,  forgetfulness 
by  some  of  the  object  which  brought 
them  there,  until  losing  their  clasp  upon 
the  arm  which  had  protected  them  in 
adversity,  they  forgot  also  the  watch- 
ful eye  and  ear,  and  so  drifted  on  into 
by  and  forbidden  paths  downward  into 
destruction. 

To  Angela  also  came  wealth;  many 
times  more  than  she  had  lost  was  re- 
paid her.  The  mulatto  cook  of  the 
hospital  was  now  her  faithful  servant- 
Never  again  would  come  to  them 
another  Christmas  like  the  last.  But  did 
wealth  bring  her  happiness?  Not  quite, 
for  with  it  came  a  new  experience,  a 
fear  that  steadily  grew  greater.  But 
neither  luxury  caused  her  to  sit  down  in 
indolence,  nor  trouble  to  fold  her  hands 
in  despair;  she  felt  ever  present  the 
shadow  of  something  that  must  be  met 
and  borne. 

In  the  crowded  haunts,  where  all  was 
confusion  and  haste,  order  and  cleanli- 
ness were  for  the  time  ignored;  human 
beings  rioted  rather  than  lived  temper- 
ately, and  soon  a  fearful  sec  urge,  the 
cholera,  broke  out.  Night  after  night 
the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  dying 
pierced  the  air.  The  sick  were  threat- 
ened to  extort  their  treasure  from  them, 
chests  were  ransacked,  beds  drawn  from 
under  the  dying  and  ripped  open  in 
search  of  gold.  All  day  long  the  burial 
wagons  hurried  by,  and  even  the  sea 
breeze  could  not  sweep  pure  the  tainted 
air.     From  the  tents  and  shanties,  where 
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orphan  children  cried,  the  breath  of  pes- 
tilence seemed  to  deride  sympathy  or 
aid  to  the  living;  and  yet,  Angela,  as  the 
wounded  men  had  named  her,  went 
there  and  brought  them  out,  caring  for 
them,  until  others  took  the  burden  from 
her  hands.  The  gift  of  healing  went 
with  her,  and  was  named  from  lip  to  lip, 
until  the  suffering  called  her  by  name  to 
come  to  them.  At  last  it  pleased  the 
Merciful  Father  to  stay  the  scourge,  and 
from  the  severe  school  many  came  forth 
better  men  and  women. 

Still  the  tide  of  prosperity  flowed  on, 
and  with  it  rose  gambling  saloons  and 
other  haunts  of  wickedness.  Men  who 
would  not  work  began  to  plunder, 
houses  were  fired  and  robbed,  and  once, 
twice  and  again,  the  city  was  burned, 
leaving  few  buildings  standing.  It  was 
a  fact  that  not  a  house  of  a  Latter-day 
Saint  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  Angela 
observed  as  a  token  of  the  Father's 
power  and  love. 

Around  her  drew  another  element  of 
destruction,  not  of  worldly  possessions, 
but  of  the  body  and  soul  of  him  who  had 
been  a  fervent  Saint  in  adversity,  an 
honorable  man,  a  kind  husband  and 
father.  She  watched  him  grow  reckless 
in  speculations,  irregular  in  his  habits; 
skeptical  in  religion;  and  when  she 
spoke  to  him  of  it,  he  laughed  derisively, 
he  "had  advanced  beyond  leading 
strings."  She  entreated  him  to  forsake 
the  companionship  of  men  whom  she 
knew  would  lead  him  down  to  their  own 
level,  but  in  vain.  He  wished  her  to 
ignore  certain  ignorant  associations;  as 
his  wife,  he  would  take  pride  in  bestow- 
ing upon  her  all  that  his  wealth  could 
command,  but  let  him  be  his  own  guide 
and  judge. 

He  bought  her  fabrics  too  rich  and 
showy  to  suit  her  taste,  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  wear  them.  Jewels  he 
laid  before  her,  whose  price  would  have 
made  them  a  home.  And  when  she 
said,  "Let  us,  instead  of  these,  take  the 
money  they  cost  and  help  our  people," 
he  answered,  "If  you  will  not  wear  them 
I  know  who  will."  Poor  Angela  !  these 
words  were  proven  to  her  to  be  too  true, 
but  she  could  not,  would  not,  squander 


wealth  upon  herself,  when  her  people 
were  driven,  robbed  and  suffering,  upon 
the  plains,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Again  the  tempter  came,  to  draw  by 
stronger  cords.  The  brave  old  sea  cap- 
tain, hungering  in  his  heart  to  see  his 
banished  child,  and  take  her  home 
again,  if  possible,  came  in  his  own  good 
ship  and  found  her.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  read  the  truth,  how,  from  asso- 
ciations, the  husband  had  grown  intem- 
perate, a  gambler,  losing  heavily  night 
after  night.  "Come  home  with  me,  my 
child,"  he  plead,  but  she  answered,  "I 
started  to  join  God's  people,  and  I  have 
not  reached  there  yet;  I  can  never  turn 
back."  He  waited,  her  guardian  and 
protector,  for  many  months,  but  when- 
ever he  would  have  spoken,  her  look 
told  him  the  answer  would  be  the  same. 
Sorrowfully  he  left  her  to  go  back 
to  the  waiting  mother,  hopeless  now 
that  they  would  ever  win  her  from  her 
faith. 

But  the  husband.  The  very  beauty 
which  he  wished  so  to  adorn,  became  as 
a  thorn  in  his  heart.  Jealousy  took  pos- 
session of  his  being.  The  voice  which 
once  had  been  his  pride,  he  could  not 
bear  that  others  should  hear,  and  so  she 
lived,  her  melodies  unsung.  Once  he 
heard  her  spoken  of,  with  gentlest, 
gravest  respect,  by  an  artist,  "the  love- 
liest face  I  have  ever  seen,  pictured, 
penciled  or  living."  These  words  he 
brooded  over  until  one  night  he  entered 
their  room  and  wakened  his  sleeping 
wife,  commanding  her  to  stand  against 
the  wall.  "What  for?"  she  asked,  for 
his  look  was  strange.  "Stand  there 
without  moving,  and  I  won't  hurt  you." 
She  stood  still  as  death  while  he  fired 
bullets  into  the  wall  around  her  head 
and  neck,  then  bowing  with  mock  cour- 
tesy, said  sarcastically,  "Madam,  your 
picture  is  finished — you  may  go!"  Night 
after  night,  when  she  heard  his  step  un- 
steadily ascending  the  stair,  she  caught 
her  children  from  their  bed  and  fled 
from  the  house.  But  to  continue  to  live 
this  way  was  cowardice,  not  duty.  She 
asked  him  which  would  be  his  choice, 
his  family  or  drink,  and  he  replied,  with 
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stung  pride,  "I  will  take  the  latter;  you 
are  too  good  for  me." 

The  separation  came,  and  Angela  re- 
moved far  from  the  city  of  luxury,  of 
wickedness  and  sorrow,  to  a  remote  vil- 
lage of  the  Saints.  The  responsibilities 
of  life  rested  heavily  at  first,  but  strength 
came  with  her  need,  and  a  few  years 
later,  one  good  and  noble  came  to  walk 
beside  her,  taking  the  burdens  from  her 
life.  Here  they  built  a  home  that  artists 
loved  to  look  upon,  their  days  were 
pages  of  beauty  and  of  worth.  And  yet 
a  new  desire  was  growing  in  their  hearts; 
not  beauty  alone  could  satisfy  the  soul, 
nor  plenty  hush  the  craving  for  the 
higher  food,  the  spiritual  food  of  life. 

Across  weary  deserts  they  journeyed 
day  and  night,  and  halted  where — not 
where  life's  luxuries  and  ease  were  to  be 
found — but  where  their  lives  and  works 
were  needed.  In  an  obscure  village, 
where  few  would  choose  to  go,  but 
where  it  was  needed  some  should  stand, 
in  the  heart  of  a  desert  fanned  by  sultry 
winds,  and  watered  by  bitter  streams, 
they  fought  the  elements  of  sickness 
and  decay.  They  beautified  the  home 
with  flowers,  vines  and  trees  brought  as 
living  relics  from  the  lovely  semi-tropic 
land. 

Here,  too,  Angela  found  a  missionary 
work;  she  drew  the  poor,  degraded  chil- 
dren of  the  desert  round  her  door,  she 
taught  them  how  to  work,  she  bought 
of  them  the  crops  they  raised  from 
seed  that  she  had  given  them;  their 
children  listened  to  hervoice  and  learned 
from  her  both  sacred  hymns  and  Gos- 
pel truths;  their  hearts  were  opened 
unto  truth  and  light  flowed  in  upon  their 
darkened  minds.  And  love  grew  in 
their  hearts  for  those  who  made  the  idle 
streams  and  burning  sands  to  yield  both 
beauty,  shade  and  food.  They  learned 
that  labor  was  not  merely  toil,  but 
brought  a  rich  reward.  They  learned 
the  value  of  possessions  won  by  labor, 
and  it  brought  a  sense  of  dignity  to  even 
their  narrow  minds.  They  looked,  too, 
upon  the  white  people  as  a  link  between 
them  and  God.  And  for  her  who  had 
not  thought  it  too  far  beneath  her  high 
abilities   to   stoop   and   lend   a   helping 


hand  to  them,  they  held  a  feeling  of 
respect  and  duty.  Were  they  hungry? 
They  came  to  her  for  "a  paper,"  know- 
ing it  would  bring  them  meat  or  flour. 
When  sick,  she  ministered  to  them,  and 
taught  them  that  God  was  their  healer. 
In  these  ways  she  aided  those  whose 
place  it  was  to  lead. 

At  length,  what  glad  tidings  were 
brought.  A  temple  was  to  be  built  with- 
in their  little  city.  Not  out  of  their 
abundance,  but  free  will  offerings  of 
sacrifice  and  self-denial.  Now,  she  no 
longer  had  gold  and  silver  to  give,  but 
there  was  much  that  she  could  do.  The 
walls  uprose  day  by  day  beneath  the 
blinding,  sultry  sun,  and  looking  from 
her  window,  sheltered  by  fruit-clustered 
vines,  she  would  rise  and  gather  cool 
and  luscious  fruits  and  send  to  them. 
So,  day  by  day  she  remembered  the 
builders;  sometimes  it  was  the  fresh, 
sweet  honeycomb,  sometimes  a  cool, 
refreshing  drink  so  different  from  the 
bitter  water. 

Like  a  fever  in  her  veins  grew  the  de- 
sire to  see  the  temple  finished.  Time 
seemed  too  slow,  for  in  those  walls  a 
work  was  waiting  for  her,  a  work  of  wor- 
ship and  of  salvation,  not  for  those  of 
earth  alone,  but  for  the  dead.  It  grew 
upon  her,  night  and  day,  it  fastened  on 
her  life.  The  fervor  of  old  anthems 
grand  swept  through  her  soul  with 
newer  import.  Mortality,  its  mission, 
and  immortality  revealed  itself  to  her. 
The  goal  of  her  life-long  endeavor  was 
almost  within  reach.  Something,  too, 
seemed  to  whisper  of  the  coming  of 
that  messenger  whom  all  must  obey  and 
follow.  "Could  anything  she  possessed 
— everything,  hasten  the  finishing  of  the 
temple?  She  would  give  it  all,  joyfully." 
But  the  counselor  answered  her,  "you 
have  given  enough;  the  temple  will 
be  finished  and  dedicated  in  a  few 
days  more."  Angela  returned  home 
to  wait;  after  so  many  years,  what  were 
a  few  days?  Should  she  not  labor  in  the 
temple  until  her  heart  was  satisfied? 
The  answer  was  in  the  night;  a  mes- 
senger came  and  touched  her  with  a 
power  no  mortal  hand  could  ward  away, 
no  love  dispel,    he  loosed  her  hold  on 
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all  that  was  of  earth,  and  to  her  raptured 
eyes  he  opened  wide  the  portals  of 
eternal  life. 

"Who  was  this  Saint?"     It  was  my 
mother.  Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 


A  Crushed  Deacon:  "I  hate  to  see  a 
woman  with  rinsrs  in  her  ears,"  exclaimed 


the  good  deacon;  "they  hain't  natural.  If 
it  was  intended  for  woman  to  wear  them 
she  would  have  been  born  with  holes  in 
her  ears.  The  first  woman  didn't  wear 
earrings,  I'll  be  bound!"  "No,"  remarked 
the  quaint  little  man  in  the  corner,  "nor 
nothing  else."  The  discussion  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination. 


THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 


There  is  probably  no  name  to  which 
the  American  people  are  more  devoted, 
and  certainly  none  that  is  more  familiar 
to  them,  than  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
As  the  author  of  the  "Declaration  of 
Independence,"  he  has  erected  himself 
a  memorial,  whereby  his  name  will  al- 
ways be  loved  and  cherished  by  those 
who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  free  and 
republican  form  of  government,  of 
which  that  instrument  was  the  begin- 
ning. Indeed  Thomas  Jefferson  codified 
in  that  document  the  entire  spirit  of  the 
times;  a  spirit  full  of  courage  and  digni- 
fied indignation,  mingled  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  be  loyal  to  the  mother  country, 
so  long  as  such  loyalty  should  not  be 
perverted  into  slavery  by  the  oppressive 
measures  of  an  unwise  ruler,  or  give  a 
silent  consent  to  destroy  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  inalienable  rights 
granted  to  all  British  subjects  by  the 
Magna  Charta. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  "bitter,  burning 
wrongs,"  which  the  colonists  had  suf- 
fered more  or  less  during  their  entire 
existence,  and  particularly  during  the 
last  few  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Revolution;  and  for  that  reason  he 
was  the  most  able  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  a  people,  who  had  exhausted  ever}' 
other  means  before  pronouncing  their 
determination  to  defend  their  liberty 
with  their  blood. 

Jefferson  was  born  on  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  1743,  and  entered  college  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  After  graduation  he 
read  law,  and  was  finally  admitted  to 
the  bar  when  he  was  only  twenty-four 
years  old.     For  seven  years  he  followed 
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the  legal  profession,  gaining  many  friends 
by  his  thrift,  industry  and  unquestiona- 
ble desire  to  benefit  his  country.  But 
Providence  had  chosen  a  greater  future 
for  this  young  Virginian,  and  had  selected 
him  as  one  of  the  performers  in  a  work 
which  was  to  revolutionize  all  the  old 
time-worn  ideas  of  government,  and 
present  in  its  stead  a  system  where 
merit  should  be  the  only  qualification  of 
rank,  where  the  brave  should  be  knights; 
the  learned  nobles;  and  the  virtuous, 
princes. 

In  1768  he  commenced  his  political 
career  by  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia,  where 
he,  with  five  or  six  others,  planted  the 
germs  of  that  freedom,  which  after- 
wards encompassed  the  entire  country, 
by  corresponding  with  leading  men  ot 
the  sister  colonies,  inviting  them  to  send 
delegates  to  an  inter-colonial  conven- 
tion, and  when  in  1774  this  idea  was 
carried  into  effect,  he  was  sent  as  one  ot 
the  delegates  from  Virginia.  In  that  re- 
markable Congress,  of  which  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  "in  solidity  of  rea- 
soning, force  of  sagacity  and  wisdom  of 
conclusion,"  it  had  never  been  excelled, 
he,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one 
of  the  youngest  members  present  — 
shone  with  superior  lustre  among  the 
many  bright  stars  which  had  so  sudden- 
ly appeared  upon  the  firmament  of  lib- 
erty. Jefferson  did  not  in  this  Congress, 
nor  indeed  at  any  time,  excel  by  his 
eloquent  speeches.  In  fact  he  shunned 
open  debate,  not  because  of  a  lack  of 
courage,  or  because  he  was  not  himself 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  doc- 
trine, but  because  he  fully  realized  his 
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inability  to  express  himself  freely  in  an 
impromptu  discourse.  But  pen  in  hand 
he  rose  like  a  giant  among  his  peers, 
and  was  able  to  silence  the  most  acute 
arguments  made  against  himself,  his 
party  or  his  ideas.  Nearly  all  of  the 
few  speeches  which  he  ever  delivered 
were  reduced  to  writing  before  their 
utterance,  and  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of 
his  great  political  successes  were  brought 
about  by  correspondence. 

The  4th  of  July,  1776,  however,  was 
the  day  which  brought  to  Jefferson  the 
never-fading  laurels  that  were  to  dis- 
tinguish him  forever  as  the  greatest  ad- 
vocate of  liberty  America  has  ever  pro- 
duced. His  ready  pen  had  drafted  the 
"Declaration  of  Independence,"  which 
in  after  years  was  to  stir  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  every  American.  On  this 
day  he  saw  it  accepted  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  all  its  members. 

As  soon  as  this  was  done  he  returned 
to  Virginia,  where  he  knew  his  presence 
was  needed.  He  refused  to  serve  in 
Congress,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses  in  October,  1776.  In  this 
assembly  he  introduced  a  great  many 
valuable  measures,  which  in  some  in- 
stances gave  the  key-note  for  reform  in 
the  other  States.  Notable  among  these 
is  his  "bill  to  enable  tenents  in  tail  to 
convey  entailed  property  in  fee  simple," 
which,  although  desperately  fought  at 
first,  is  now  almost  universally  adopted. 
No  less  important  was  his  "bill  for  the 
establishment  of  religious  freedom."  Jef- 
ferson also  proposed  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  But  although  he  was  defeated 
in  this  measure,  he  was  nevertheless 
convinced  that  the  abolition  was  inevita- 
ble, and  a  little  later  he  writes  to  a  friend: 
"The  day  is  not  distant  when  it  must  be 
adopted,  or  worse  will  follow.  Nothing 
is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of 
fate,  than  that  these  people  are  to  be 
free." 

On  the  first  of  June,  1779,  Jefferson 
became  governor  of  Virginia,  but  his 
administration  was  not  very  successful 
in  consequence  of  the  repeated  English 
invasions,  with  which,  Jefferson,  because 
of  his  peaceful  disposition,  was  unable 
to  cope.    After  leaving  the  gubernatorial 


chair,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  intellect- 
ual pursuits,  finishing  his  celebrated 
"Notes  on  Virginia,"  until  in  1783  he 
was  re-elected  to  Congress,  and  by 
that  body  sent  to  France,  in  May,  1784, 
to  aid  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams  in 
negotiating  treaties  of  commerce.  He 
stayed  in  France  five  years,  and  made 
many  friends.  His  energetic  spirit  drove 
him  to  investigate  everything  which 
could  have  a  tendency  to  free  humanity 
from  the  yoke  of  an  idle  and  oppressive 
royalty.  Disguised  as  a  farmer,  he 
traveled  among  the  agricultural  classes 
of  France,  and  learned  their  needs 
much  better  than  the  French  statesmen 
themselves  understood  them.  Rambling 
among  the  gorgeous  cities  of  Europe, 
Jefferson  compared  them  with  his  native 
towns  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Monroe,  he  writes: 
"London,  though  handsomer  than  Paris, 
is  not  so  handsome  as  Philadelphia." 
Further  on  he  says:  "No  man  living  will 
ever  see  an  instance  of  an  American 
removing  to  settle  in  Europe  perma- 
nently. *  *  The  comparison  of 
our  government  with  those  of  Europe, 
is  like  a  comparison  of  heaven  and 
hell.  England,  like  the  earth,  may  be 
allowed  to  take  the  intermediate  sta- 
tion." 

During  Jefferson's  stay  in  France,  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  which  was  afterwards 
to  result  in  such  fatal  and  disastrous 
consequences  to  France,  commenced  its 
operation,  and  naturally  all  the  advo- 
cates and  leaders  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary movement  looked  to  Jefferson, 
the  representative  of  a  successful  repub- 
lic, for  instruction  and  advice.  But  he, 
wisely  realizing  the  necessity  of  neutral- 
ity, refused  to  take  any  other  part  than 
that  of  a  silent  spectator. 

Finally  in  1789,  Jefferson  was  called 
home.  He  left  France  with  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  return,  though  he  was  never  after- 
wards permitted  to  do  so.  But  even  away 
from  France,  he  was  her  honest  friend, 
sometimes  even  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
reputation,  until  he  was  convinced  that 
France  no  longer  evinced  regard  or 
respect  for  the  young  republic,  and  then 
his  patriotic  feelings  overpowered  those 
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of  friendship,  and  he  openly  denounced 
France  and  her  representatives. 

When  •  he  returned  to  America  he 
found  a  different  country  from  the  one 
he  had  left  behind  him  in  1784.  The 
Constitution  had  been  adopted  on  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  1787,  and 
under  it  George  Washington  had  been 
chosen  President,  and  John  Adams  Vice- 
President  of  the  union.  Washington, 
with  his  usual  far-seeing  wisdom  and 
diplomacy,  chose  for  his  cabinet  the 
most  able  and  prominent  men  in  the 
country.  He  made  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Edmund 
Randolph, Attorney-General, John  Knox, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Jefferson,  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  latter  only  reluctant- 
ly, and  after  much  persuasion,  accepted 
the  position,  his  preference  being  that  of 
another  mission  to  France.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  Washington  selected  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton  as  the  leaders  of  dif- 
ferent political  parties,  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  them.  This  is  entirely  errone- 
ous. At  that  time  there  were  no  parties, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  long  time  after- 
wards that  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  sep- 
arated, and  thereby  caused  as  great  a 
gulf  between  the  political  opinions  of 
their  followers  as  their  own  personal 
relations  were  antagonistic.  In  fact,  the 
first  open  disruption  took  place  when 
Hamilton  proposed  the  plan  for  the 
assumption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
war  debts  of  the  individual  States,  which 
was  rejected  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
which  was  adopted  in  the  House  itself 
by  the  strategem  of  Hamilton,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  some  of  the  southern 
delegates  to  vote  in  favor  of  assumption, 
in  consideration  that  Hamilton's  friends 
should  vote  in  favor  of  building  the 
Capitol  on  the  Potomac. 

The  party  line  was  drawn  more  and 
more  distinctly  by  the  introduction  of 
the  banking  question,  the  so-called 
"whiskey  insurrection,"  and  the  attitude 
toward  Genet,  the  French  ambassador, 
all  of  which  are  facts  too  familiar  to  be 
recalled  here,  until  finally  the  conten- 
tion between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton 
became  so  unbearable,  that   they  both 


agreed  to  resign  their  cabinet  positions. 

He  now  returned  to  Virginia,  until  in 
1796,  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  was 
elected  vice-president  under  John 
Adams  as  president.  During  the  entire 
administration  of  Adams  the  country 
was  in  constant  excitement,  caused 
partly  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the  feder- 
alist party,  with  Hamilton  as  leader, 
partly  by  the  passage  of  the  semi-crimi- 
nal "Alien  and  Sedition  Act,"  followed 
by  the  no  less  wicked  "Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions" by  the  anti-Federalists,  and 
lastly  by  the  disgraceful  French  X.  Y.  Z. 
affairs. 

In  1800,  Jefferson  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, not,  however,  until  Hamilton  had 
demonstrated  his  magnanimous  spirit  by 
defeating  the  underhanded  scheme,  car- 
ried on  by  Aaron  Burr,  who  pretended 
to  be  Jefferson's  friend,  but  who  tried  to 
obtain  the  presidency  for  himself.  Dur- 
ing his  first  term  he  negotiated  with 
France  and  effected  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  which  embraced  all  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1804, 
he  was  re-elected  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote;  but  his  second  term  was  not 
quite  as  successful  as  the  first,  it  being 
marred  principally  by  the  passage  and 
obstinate  enforcement  of  the  "Embargo 
Act." 

At  last,  care-worn  and  tired,  Jefferson 
left  public  life  in  1809,  having  been  of- 
fered a  third  term,  which  he  refused. 
He  returned  to  his  home  in  Virginia, 
and  here,  surrounded  by  the  pleasures 
of  home  and  the  cheerful  influences  of 
his  only  surviving  daughter,  the  "Sage 
of  Monticello"  attracted  a  constant 
crowd  of  visitors  from  all  over  the 
Union,  as  well  as  Europe.  He  also  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  and  means  for 
the  furtherance  of  education,  particularly 
encouraging  the  University  of  William 
and  Mary,  of  which  he,  together  with 
John  Adams  and  James  Monroe,  was  a 
rector  for  many  years. 

Jefferson's  religious  opinions  have 
always  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
conjecture.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  an  infidel  in  the  most  accepted 
sense  of  that  word,  because  he  believed 
in  the  existence   of  God;  but    it  cannot 
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be  denied  that  his  ideas  were  rather 
crude  on  religious  subjects.  Taking  into 
consideration,  however,  his  rather  lib- 
eral spirit  and  the  intolerant  conditions 
of  the  religious  denominations  of  his 
time,  where  dogmatic  rites  and  fanatical 
pomposity  took  the  place  of  reason  and 
reverential  devotion,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  reluctant  and  hesitating  position 
he  occupied  in  religious  affairs.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  he  gives  his  own  opin- 
ion in  the  following  language:  "I  am  a 
Christian  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
Jesus  wished  any  one  to  be;  sincerely 
attached  to  His  doctrines  in  preference 
to  all  others;  ascribing  to  himself  every 
human  excellence,  and  believing  He 
never  claimed  any  other."  But  in  a  let- 
ter written  shortly  before  his  death  to 
his  grandson,  he  advises  him  to  "adore 
God,  honor  thy  parents,  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself  and  thy  country  more 
than  thyself."  But  apart  from  his  relig- 
ious ideas,  we  are  obliged  to  look  upon 
Jefferson  as  a  worker  for  the  cause  of 
God,  because  to  doubt  that  Providence 
had  chosen  Jefferson,  together  with  a 
number  of  others,  for  a  purpose  which 
they  accomplished,  would  be  to  doubt 
the  superhuman  grandeur  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 


At  length,  tired  of  this  world's  care, 
and  satisfied  with  his  career,  the  veteran 
prepared  for  death,  and  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1826,  he  expired  quietly  at  his  home, 
just  fifty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  This  coin- 
cidence was  greatly  magnified  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  same  day  John  Adams 
died  at  his  home  in  Massachusetts,  ex- 
claiming in  his  dying  moment:  "Jeffer- 
son still  survives."  The  two  great  lead- 
ers, who  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  com- 
menced their  joint  labor  by  drafting  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  who 
had  worked  together  for  fifty  years,  see- 
ing the  blessings  resulting  from  that 
hazardous  step,  had  now  finished  their 
life's  toil  simultaneously,  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  that  memorable  event. 
Truly  the  American  nation  had  that  day 
lost  two  great  men,  to  the  memory  of 
whom  the  erection  of  a  monument 
would  be  equally  superfluous,  because 
their  lives  are  written  in  golden  letters 
in  the  books  of  liberty.  But  if  there 
should  be  any  difference  that  of  Jeffer- 
son would  be  the  more  lasting,  from  the 
fact  that  the  noble  instrument  of  liberty, 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  will  con- 
stantly cause  us  to  exclaim  with  John 
Adams,  "Jefferson  still  survives!" 

Henry  H  Rolapp. 
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There  are  perhaps  few  sights  in  the 
world  more  beautiful,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  awe-inspiring,  than  the  great 
falls  and  canyon  of  the  Yellowstone. 

The  drive  from  the  Fire  Hole  Basin  to 
Hayden  valley,  the  falls  and  canyon,  is 
delightful,  the  scenery  along  the  route 
being  of  marvelous  beauty.  Passing 
over  an  extended  belt  of  forest-fringed 
meadow,  we  climb  the  divide  shedding 
the  waters  of  the  Fire  Hole  and  Yellow- 
stone rivers  in  almost  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  at  the  very  top  find  Mary's 
Lake,  a  lovely  mountain  mirror,  reflect- 
ing, in  its  crystal  waters,  the  pines  with 
which  it  is  completely  surrounded. 

Descending,  to  the  right  and  left  we 


see  innumerable  geysers,  puffing  clouds 
of  steam,  which  hang  in  misty  banks 
over  the  grass-clad  hills.  Driving 
through  a  prone,  dead  forest,  rotting  and 
enriching  a  soil  that  puts  forth  a  thrifty 
growth  of  young  trees,  we  reach  a 
dark  stream  of  sluggish,  mineral-impreg- 
nated water,  unfit  for  man  or  beast. 
Further  on  we  noon  by  the  side  of  a 
sweet  babbling  brook,  upon  whose 
banks  grow  luxurious  grasses  and  fra- 
grant flowers.  Away  on  the  hills,  and 
skirting  the  hollows,  stately,  long-leaved 
pines  form  shady  nooks,  fit  haunts  for 
elk  and  deer;  while  miniature  parks, 
secluded  glens,  lovely  valleys  and  noble 
ridges  running  back  to  mountains  whose 
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sides  and  summits  are  covered  with 
dense  forests,  form  a  scene  wonderfully 
enchanting. 

Sweeping  down  from  the  south  is  a 
broad  depression,  in  the  midst  of  which 
flows  the  majestic  Yellowstone  river. 
Running  back  towards  the  north  is  Hay- 
den  valley,  upon  the  western  border  of 
which  is  Sulphur  Mountain,  remarkable 
for  its  steam  jets,  boiling  vats,  crystalliz- 
ations and  dazzling  colors.  Crossing 
the  valley,  and  on  approaching  the  river, 
we  pass  a  rude  pine  table,  upon  the  face 
of  which  is  inscribed  with  charcoal,  un- 
flattering lines,  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  who  was  expected  to  visit  the 
National  Park  with  President  Arthur. 

How  silently,  yet  how  majestically 
this  river  of  mystic  beauty  curves  round 
jutting  hills  and  moves  gently  onward, 
while  kissing  its  moss-clad  banks.  Par- 
ties intrusted  with  the  expenditure  of 
Government  money  have,  at  this  point, 
shamefully  misapplied  it,  the  road  being 
located  and  constructed  on  an  uneven 
grade  away  up  among  the  trees,  which 
obstruct  an  otherwise  delightful  view  of 
the  river  below.  The  scenery  of  the 
Hudson,  beautiful  in  many  places  though 
it  is,  can  in  no  respect  be  compared 
with  that  particular  point  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  surroundings;  but  the  road 
should  have  been  located  near  the  river's 
edge. 

Two  miles  farther  down,  forming  with 
three  wagons  a  hollow  square,  with  our 
tent  in  the  midst,  beneath  two  weather 
beaten  trees,  we  made  camp.  Across 
the  river  above,  a  sloping  ridge  runs  far 
inward  causing  the  river  ro  make  one  of 
those  grand,  sweeping  curves,  which  art 
can  never  imitate.  Save  a  few  wild 
flowers  that  grow  close  to  the  water,  the 
point  forming  the  crescent  is  mineral- 
stained  and  bare,  but  rises  gently  to  the 
smooth  carpet  of  grass  above.  Just  op- 
posite the  extreme  sweep  of  the  river  a 
small  stream  flows  in,  forming  a  minia- 
ture bay  which,  catching  the  evening 
light,  mirrors  surrounding  objects  with 
striking  distinctness.  Beyond,  towards 
the  north  and  west,  are  mountains  cov- 
ered with  trees,  and  hills  matted  with 
grasses   and   flowers.     Across  the  river 


south  and  east  are  ridges,  interlacing 
ravines,  springs,  dripping  rocks  and  riv- 
ulets. Near  us  the  horses  are  leisurely 
munching  fresh,  green  grass,  while  at 
our  feet  the  camp  fire  burns  cheerfully, 
emitting  sparks  which  fitfully  rise,  then 
quickly  fall,  quenched  to  rise  no  more. 
Thin  wreaths  of  smoke,  like  silver  cords, 
reach  the  vault  above  and  seem  to  sus- 
pend this  marvelous  combination,  more 
striking  than  any  picture  wrought  by 
human  art. 

As  the  declining  rays  of  the  sun  rest 
upon  the  placid  waters  of  the  noiseless 
river,  its  surface  glows  like  burnished 
gold,  and  myriads  of  hungry  fish  leap 
forth  and  clutch  at  the  reflection  of  trout 
flies  moving  many  feet  above  the  silent 
mass.  The  stillness  which  often  reigns 
supreme  amid  the  wilds  of  nature,  op- 
pressing with  a  deep  sense  of  solitude, 
is  here  relieved  by  occasional  mutterings 
of  underground  thunder  which,  mingling 
with  the  constant  but  more  subdued 
voice  of  falling  waters,  a  mile  below, 
touch  the  chords  of  nature  which  vibrate 
here  under  the  stress  of  suppressed 
power.  Mighty,  pent  up  forces,  uncon- 
trolled by  Him  who  notes  the  sparrow's 
fall,  would  make  earth  reel  and  stagger 
like  a  drunken  man. 

With  its  subterranean  mutterings, 
silent  flow,  rushing  cataracts,  rock-bound 
shores,  foaming  falls,  magnificent  curves, 
restful  banks,  craggy  heights  and  mighty 
depths,  how  like  the  flow  of  time,  is  this 
king  of  mountain  streams!  Time,  while 
but  a  "gleam  between  two  eternities," 
is  fraught  with  life  and  death,  with  sun- 
shine and  shade,  peace  and  sorrow. 
Where  duty  calls,  youth  may  find  pleas- 
ure, joy,  content;  may  rest  on  the  mossy 
banks  of  Time,  while  gathering  sweet 
flowers  that  gro.w  there;  may  safely  swim 
from  shore  to  shore,  explore  its  depths 
and  round  its  upper  curves;  may  test  its 
shifting  currents,  pass  its  whirlpools  by, 
avoid  its  hidden  rocks,  and  land  at  will 
upon  its  peaceful  shores.  Once  in  the 
stream,  struggle  hard,  contend  manfully 
against  the  tide;  float  not  with  the  cur- 
rent, here  and  now,  silent  and  harmless; 
elsewhere  and  hereafter,  turbulent  and 
dangerous.      Yield   not   to   false  hopes 
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and  bad  influences,  which  lead  down- 
ward where  hidden  reefs  do  wreck  and 
ruin. 

Here  the  voiceless  Yellowstone  flows 
calmly,  peacefully  by.  How  easily  a 
boy,  even,  could  swim  with  or  against 
its  silent  current;  below,  angry  waters 
are  rushing  over  obstructions,  forming 
cascades,  and  beating  and  foaming 
against  mighty  rock-ribbed  hills,  from 
whose  sides  huge  boulders  have  fallen, 
while  jagged  walls  reach  out  as  if  to 
drive  back  the  surging  mass,  in  which 
no  man  could  live.  Checked  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  angry  waters  eddy  and  bubble 
and  boil,  recoil  on  the  craggy  barriers, 
then  rushing  with  a  mighty  flow  to  the 
center,  gather  force  and  leap  wildly  a 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  below.  Can  this 
seething,  roaring,  hungry  mass,  now 
falling  into  a  huge  foaming  caldron,  be 
any  part  of  that  glassy,  golden  sea  that 
so  gently,  silently  passed  our  camp  less 
than  thirty  minutes  since?  How  pliable 
then;  how  easily  resisted  there!  How 
furious  now;  how  irresistible  here!  Cut- 
ting through  solid  rock,  it  makes  the 
everlasting  hills  tremble,  while  leaping 
into  a  mighty  amphitheatre  wrought  by 
its  own  resistless  power.  In  the  midst 
of  this  grand  commotion,  glittering 
drops  leap  through  misty  spray,  and, 
falling  on  mossy  banks,  sparkle  there, 
like  the  tears  of  innocence  on  the  face 
of  purity. 

Between  craggy  banks  the  foaming, 
seething  waters  bound;  then  with  rapid 
current  along  the  grizzly  rocks  descend 
where  barriers  thrust  themselves  adown 
the  steep,  till  a  gulf  profound  is  reached. 
Beneath  ramparts  high,  mighty  sub- 
merged walls  do  meet  to  check  the 
rushing  torrent,  ere  it  o'er  leaps  the 
brink,  and  falls  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  The  submerged  bridge,  over 
which  the  vast  sheet  falls  is  rough  and 
uneven,  forming  a  heavy  swell  which 
continues  green  and  unbroken  for  fifty 
feet  below.  The  broken  water  then 
gathers  itself  into  six  well  defined  ribs, 
which,  expanding,  assume  the  form  of 
ostrich  plumes,  white  andt  beautiful  as 
drifted  snow.  In  the  midst  of  nature's 
awful  grandeur  why  should  we  feel  irre- 


sistibly drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 

utmost  verge  of  some  dilapidated  crags? 

"O'erwhelmed  with  awe  I  forward  bent  to  look, 
And  grasped  a  flinty   mass,  or  else  had  fallen;" 

for  things  above,  around,  beneath,  all 
seemed  falling,  falling,  falling.  Never 
ran  water  with  such  frantic  pace,  to 
join  the  hungry  wave  below,  where  bub- 
bles make  the  surface  heave.  Spell- 
bound and  speechless  I  gazed  upon  the 
silvery  sheen,  and  watched  the  crystal 
spray  falling  on  dripping  mosses  and 
mineral-hued  rocks,  in  whose  clefts  liv- 
ing fountains  glimmer  in  the  bright  sun- 
light. Here,  surrounded  by  nature's 
sublimest  marvels,  awed  by  the  melan- 
choly voice  of  falling  waters,  palled 
with  the  luxuries  of  civilization,  ruined 
in  body,  debased  in  mind,  the  con- 
science-smitten wretch  may  find  the 
suicide's  paradise,  and  deprive  himself 
of  life  and  light,  by  leaping  over  the 
giddy  height.  Joining  my  companions, 
we  secured  a  small,  fire-scorched  tree, 
which,  throwing  into  the  river,  we 
watched  go  over  the  falls.  Swiftly  it 
leaped  over  the  brink  and  shot  beyond 
the  swell,  as  if  to  make  escape;  then 
helpless  back,  amid  the  seething  mass,  it 
fell.  Loud  crashing,  terrible,  the  im- 
petuous flood  plucked  off  the  branches 
and  beat  them  down,  while  the  trunk 
went  speeding  onward  among  the  foam 
below. 

With  a  sigh  we  clambered  up  the 
rugged  path,  followed  the  trail  through 
the  pines  and  viewed  the  falls  from  Pros- 
pect Point.  What  a  marvelous  sight! 
How  wonderfully  grand  !  Man  is  but  a 
mote  in  the  midst  of  this  mighty  combi- 
nation. In  the  deep  tones  of  falling 
waters  a  mile  away,  in  the  rushing  tor- 
rent a  thousand  feet  below;  in  the  sigh- 
ing of  winds  among  the  pine  leaves 
above,  voiceful  nature  speaks  of  grandeur 
and  of  God,  while  a  feeling  of  sadness 
broods  over  us,  as  we  watch  the  turbu- 
lent waves  kiss  the  dying  rocks  that  are 
falling,  ever  falling.  How  grand,  how 
beautiful  are  the  lofty  hills  from  whose 
surface  rich  nodding  grasses  and  fragrant 
flowers  spring,  while  stately  forests  rise 
up  and  grow.  Beneath  are  ribs  of  ad- 
amant;   how   strong   they  seem !     And 
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yet,  in  the  midst,  what  a  rent  appears ! 
Time  and  water  have  scarred  the  face  of 
hill  and  vale,  and  we  gaze  in  wonder  at 
the  transformation. 

Perhaps  ages  ago,  the  Indian  man  and 
maiden  stood  here  and  admired  the 
falls,  then  below,  not  as  now,  above  this 
point.  Green,  rolling  hills  then  stood 
where  now  are  towering  walls,  domes 
and  spires,  battlements,  turrets  and  peaks 
all  sparkling  in  mineral  hues;  warm 
brown,  neutral  grey,  orange,  green,  pur- 
ple and  blue.  Like  friend  bound  to 
friend,  two  trees  grow  side  by  side,  on 
the  very  top  of  a  magnificent  dome, 
whose  southern  base  sweeps  gracefully 
down  to  the  river's  brink.  A  broad 
mineral  belt  of  reddish  brown,  tinged 
on  the  edges  with  bluish-black,  encircles 
the  whole,  while  on  the  verge  of  the  rich 
chrome,  castellated  walls,  forming  the 
background,  grow  dark  pine  groves.  As 
the  ages  have  rolled  by,  shale  from 
rugged  walls  has  fallen,  and,  parting  to 
the  right  and  left,  formed  huge  embank- 
ments around  the  dome— a  castle  in  the 
midst  of  a  fortress.  Resisting  alike  tor- 
rents, falling  rocks,  and  beating  storms, 


this  grand  monument  of  nature's  making 
has  stood,  while  centuries  have  traced 
on  its  rugged  face,  deep  fissures,  to  mark 
the  flight  of  time.  Beyond  and  above 
are  the  Crystal  Falls  and  Grotto  Pool. 
To  the  left,  clinging  to  the  steep,  is  a 
bank  of  snow,  less  white  than  the  spray 
that  rushes  by  it.  Opposite  are  slides, 
rock-bound  and  steep,  possible  roads  for 
mountain  sheep. 

Beneath,  on  a  tottering  spire,  is  an 
eagle's  nest,  we  hear  the  young  eaglets 
cry.  A  shot,  directed  with  harmless  in- 
tent, echoes  from  wall  to  wall,  comes 
back  again  loud  as  at  first,  lingering  as  if 
loth  to  leave  the  scene  of  its  birth;  while, 
affrighted,  the  mother  bird  comes  forth, 
sweeps  across  the  mighty  gorge,  circles 
the  nether  depth,  then  perches  on 
a  dead  pine  tree,  a  thousand  feet  be- 
low. 

Wonderland !  How  marvelously  beau- 
tiful is  this  centre  of  all  thy  sublime 
enchantments !  Here,  in  the  midst*  of 
grandeur,  the  sense  of  self  dies  out,  and 
the  soul,  enraptured,  looks  beyond  the 
created,  to  the  Creator. 

Moses  Thatcher. 
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"What  a  lovely,  lovely  night!" 

"But  what  an  unhappy  city  do  these 
Christmas-stars  shine  upon!" 

"Oh,  Clara,  don't  think  nor  talk  about 
the  black  clouds  of  life  to-night;  'tis 
Christmas  eve,  let  us  be  merry  for  once." 

"You  are  always  merry,  Bessie;  and 
surely  I  ought  to  be  so  to-day,  for  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
noblest,  best  men  God  ever  put  upon 
this  sorrowful  earth." 

"Now,  Clara  Hall,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  John  Huntingdon  has  really 
popped  the  question  and  that  you  are 
going  to  be  fastened  up  in  wedlock  to- 
morrow? Well,  I,  never!"  slowly  em- 
phasizing the  last  exclamation. 

"Bessie,  don't  be  so  irreverent.  Mar- 
riage is  one  of  the  most  solemn  things 
that  ever  happens  to  mortals." 

"Well,  I    should    rather    say    it   was 


solemn  —  depressingly,  overpoweringly 
so.  It  has  altogether  too  sombre  and 
melancholy  a  countenance  for  me  to 
ever  care  to  look  it  straight  in  the  face. 
But,  after  all,  its  rather  jolly  to  think  you 
are  to  be  married  to-morrow.  We'll 
just  have  a  delicious  feast." 

"How  can  you  talk  so,  when  there's 
so  much  trouble  hanging  over  our  peo- 
ple." 

"That  may  be,  my  dear,  mournful 
friend,  but  the  trouble  isn't  hanging  over 
our  brown  pullet,  and  I  mean  to  sacri- 
fice it  on  the  altar  of  Hymen  to-morrow, 
if  it  is  our  last  and  only  chicken;  Don't 
argue!  My  dear  old  mammy  is  like  your 
humble,  rattle-brained  servant,  ready  to 
make  all  manner  of  trifling  sacri- 
fices for  the  good  and  happiness  of  her 
friends.  So,  a  our  whilom  friend,  Adam 
Webb,  would  say,  "the  hen  dieth." 
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And  on  rattled  the  merry  girl,  plan- 
ning a  feast  that  was  pitiful'in  its  meager 
details,  and  needed  all  the  brightness 
bonny  Bessie  Gibson  could  shed  on  it, 
to  render  it  even  an  attempt  at  a  wed- 
ding feast.  For,  as  Clara  truly  said, 
trouble  hung  like  a  sodden  cloud  over 
fair  Nauvoo  and  its  dwellers.  Clara 
knew,  her  betrothed  had  told  her,  of  the 
exodus,  which  was  to  take  place  as  soon 
as  the  people  could  travel.  She  had 
not  told  her  friend  Bessie  of  this  in- 
tended desertion  of  their  beautiful  city, 
but  Bessie  knew  there  was  danger 
brooding  over  them,  for  she  saw  it,  and 
heard  hints  of  it  on  every  hand.  How- 
ever, the  girl  laughingly  said  she  should 
"take  no  trouble  on  her  heart  that  she 
could  not  dance  off  with  her  heels." 

And  dance  she  did.  Always  merry, 
bright,  and  winsome.  Every  one  was 
better  for  her  cheery  smiles.  But  every 
one  cannot  be  a  sunbeam,  there  must  be 
shadows.  Poor  shadows!  That  night 
the  two  girls  slept  together,  nestling  in 
each  other's  arms;  and  who  can  say  that 
quiet  gentle  Clara  Hall's  happiness  was 
any  the  less  deep  for  the  inner  veil  of 
sadness  that  seemed  to  enfold  her  heart 
and  life  with  a  silvery  mistiness. 

Next  day  dawned  clear  and  cold  in 
Nauvoo,  and  Bessie  and  her  friend  were 
busy  with  the  simple  preparations  for 
the  hasty  wedding.  The  marriage  had 
been  urged  by  John  Huntingdon  upon 
Clara,  for  he  knew  how  unsettled  the 
state  of  affairs  was;  and  so  many  scenes 
of  rapine,  robbery  and  murder,  had 
occurred  in  Jackson  County  and  Far 
West,  that  he  feared  to  have  his  gentle 
Clara  live  another  day  without  his  pro- 
tecting care.  They  had  known  each 
other  many  months;  and  in  the  old 
fashioned  homely  dances,  which  the 
Saints  loved  so  well,  he  had  often  been 
her  partner  and  companion. 

Those  good  old  parties !  Who  can 
paint  the  happy,  happy  scene?  When 
the  leaders  and  the  people,  the  old  and 
the  young,  came  joyfully  together,  to 
"praise  the  Lord  in  the  song  and  the 
dance."  How  cordially  every  one  was 
greeted  as  he  or  she  came  into  the  log 
or  mayhap  adobe  hall,  lit  up  with  the 


candle's  dancing  light.  How  briskly  the 
fiddles  sounded  A  to  each  other,  while 
the  base  viol  rumbled  carelessly  up  the 
gamut;  and  then  how  bravely  did  they 
all  start  out  together  with  the  rattling 
sounds  of  "The  Arkansaw  Traveller." 
The  caller,  shouting  out  his  noisy  com- 
mands, coming  in  time  with  the  regular 
stamp  of  the  leading  "fiddler's"  foot. 
Then  the  dignified  prancing  of  the  old- 
ish brother,  who  gravely  took  his  part 
when  the  caller  sang  out,  "Gentleman 
dance,"  at  last  recovering  his  lost  part- 
ner, who  had  gone  to  the  "opposite 
gentleman,"  to  watch  his  pas  de  seul; 
and  the  swinging,  bounding  grace  of  the 
young  girls  who  lightly  touched  their 
partner's  hands  in  "all  promenade,"  and 
skimmed  around  the  circle. 

Did  any  one  ever  see  such  noble, 
majestic  grace,  and  such  a  light  step 
as  that  of  the  beloved  President,  as 
he  gaily  led  his  partner  round  in  the 
many  changes  of  the  quadrille?  And 
there  the  middle-aged  lady,  who  stiffly, 
and  with  unbending  back,  hops  up 
and  down,  keeping  strict  time  to  the 
music,  while  she  keeps  her  face  firm- 
ly set  towards  her  partner.  And, 
oh,  the  babies!  Yes,  even  the  babies 
were  welcome;  and  slumbered  in  placid 
serenity  in  every  window,  and  on  piled 
up  shawls  on  all  the  benches;  and  didn't 
every  mother  watch  lest  some  unwary 
Falstaff  should  be  betrayed  into  select- 
ing the  soft-looking  seat,  and  crush  the 
baby  forever  out  of  existence?  Wall- 
flowers were  unknown,  for  the  pure 
pleasure  and  happy  exercise  of  the 
dance,  were  participated  in  by  all.  At 
the  dismissal,  how  fervently  one  and  all 
thanked  God  for  the  peace  and  joy  of 
the  evening,  and  as  the  speaker  closed 
his  prayer,  such  a  hearty  amen  responded 
on  all  sides !  Oh,  those  merry,  merry 
parties !  Only  people  who  had  been 
acquainted  with  woe  in  every  form 
could  so  appreciate  and  enjoy  those 
simple  pastimes.  Aye,  shadows,  come ! 
You  but  serve  to  make  the  sunlight 
richer,  fuller,  sweeter. 

John  and  Clara  had  passed  a  happy 
evening  thus,  and  as  they  were  return- 
ing to  their  homes,  he  had  told  her  his 
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simple,  manly  story  of  love,  and  she  had 
quietly  promised  to  be  his  wife.  And 
so,  they  were  to  be  married  at  Christ- 
mas. 

The  hours  of  the  Christmas  day  of 
1845,  flew  by,  and  in  the  early  afternoon, 
John  Huntingdon  and  Clara  Hall  were 
married  by  President  Young.  They 
had  a  delightful  time  that  night,  for 
Bessie  turned  their  one  log  room  into 
a  dancing  hall,  by  simply  taking  out 
the  bed  and  other  furniture  into  the 
shed  at  the  back.  -  There  was  a  merry- 
party  there,  too;  the  Whitneys  and  the 
Bigelows,  the  Buells,  and  the  Knights, 
besides  many  others  whose  names  I  just 
now  forget. 

If  you  had  been  there,  you  would  cer- 
tainly have  thought  Bessie  was  the  bride; 
for  her  cheeks  were  far  redder,  and  her 
eyes  brighter  than  Clara's  were.  And 
how  she  did  dance!  When  old  Brother 
Watts,  who  weighed  over  two  hundred 
pounds  led  her  out,  the  whole  room 
prepared  to  see  some  fun;  for  Brother 
Watts  was  one  of  the  quickest  and  spry- 
est  of  dancers,  and  was  as  light  on  foot 
(fat  people  usually  are)  as  any  man  in 
Nauvoo.  How  they  did  dance!  When 
"balance  all"  sounded,  he  would  swing 
gracefully  out  of  the  way  of  the  rest  of 
the  "set,"  and  she  also  would  slide  out 
to  one  side,  and  such  pirouetting,  such 
airy  half-circles  as  their  feet  would 
make,  such  delicate  touching  of  the  toe 
to  the  floor  as  though  testing  its  sound- 
ness; and  with  what  a  sidelong,  tripping 
gait  did  they  at  last  reach  their  places, 
and  swing  lightly  around!  Bessie's  form 
almost  seemed  to  float  around,  and  her 
feet  twinkled  in  and  out  from  under  her 
dainty  skirts  like  fireflies. 

Adam  Webb  watched  the  dazzling, 
radiant  face,  and  heartily  wished  he 
could  claim  its  bright  owner  for  his  own. 
He  had  been  reared  a  Quaker,  and  of- 
ten used  the  quaint  "thee"  and  "thou" 
of  his  people.  He  asked  her  presently 
to  dance,  and  then,  shy  and  reserved  as 
he  always  was,  he  incurred  her  dis- 
pleasure by  so  silently  going  through 
the  changes.  Bessie  loved  to.  be  cheer- 
ful and  wished  to  hear  everyone  around 
her  chatter  and  lauarh  as  she  did.     At 


last  the  youth,  who  was  a  sensible,  man- 
ly fellow,  with  a  well  stored  mind  and 
good  abilities,  but  tongue-tied  and  quiet, 
when  this  bright  creature  was  by  his 
side,  got  mixed  up  in  the  changes,  and 
the  "caller,"  seeing  his  predicament, 
hastily  called  out  change  after  change, 
so  muddling  the  young  man  that  at  last 
he  simply  stood  still,  and  awaited  Bessie's 
return  to  her  place.  Secretly  annoyed 
at  his  leaving  her  to  dance  alone,  but 
outwardly  smiling,  she  walked  back  to 
her  seat  on  the  "ladies'  side." 

"I  have  offended  thee,"  Adam  gravely 
said.  "Yes,  Adam,"  the  girl  saucily  an- 
swered, "thou  art  awkward." 

At  midnight  the  party  was  dismissed, 
with  a  prayer  for  the  eternal  happiness 
of  the  young  couple  who  had  just  "em- 
barked on  the  sea  of  wedded  life,"  and 
with  thanks  to  God  for  the  pleasures  ol 
the  evening,  beseeching  Him  to  remem- 
ber His  people  in  their  trials  and  avert 
the  threatening  storm. 

That  winter  was  spent  by  all  the  Saints 
in  laboring  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
Temple,  and  also  in  preparing,  silently 
but  surely,  for  the  expected  move  in  the 
spring.  Can  any  one  ever  forget  that 
wretched  yet  not  dismal  spring  of  1846  ? 
How  faithfully  had  this  people  labored 
to  obtain  a  dwelling-place  and  build  up 
comfortable  homes  in  Nauvoo,  and  now 
they  must  once  more  depart.  Again, 
through  all  the  land  of  Zion,  sounded 
the  trumpet-like  call,  "To  your  tents,  O 
Israel !" 

John  and  Clara  arranged  their  affairs 
as  well  as  they  could,  selling  a  little,  but 
leaving  most  of  their  property,  and 
loading  up  one  wagon,  they  started  in 
February  on  the  long,  tedious,  toilsome 
journey. 

That  journey!  Who  that  has  traveled 
it  can  ever  erase  it  from  their  minds! 
Rain,  rain,  rain!  Mud,  slush,  mire!  The 
oxen  crept  slowly,  oh,  so  slowly  along, 
sometimes  making  two  miles,  some- 
times five,  a  day,  according  to  the  depth 
and  stickiness  of  the  mud  and  mire.  A 
new  country,  unbroken  land,  the  river 
bottoms,  and  the  spring  rains,  made  a 
picture  of  dreary  length,  that  none  but 
"Mormons,"   would    have    ventured   to 
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face.  Clara  rode  in  the  wagon,  some- 
times lying  down,  and  again  bolstering 
herself  against  the  bedding,  for  she  was 
feeble  and  delicate,  listening  to  the  mo- 
notonous drip,  drip,  of  the  rain  drops  on 
the  wagon  cover;  and  anon  hearing  John 
crack  the  whip  and  call,  "Whoa,  haw, 
whoa,  whoa,"  to  urge  the  weary  oxen. 
Sometimes  the  wheels  would  sink  down 
into  the  miry  bed,  and  the  mud  would 
absolutely  refuse  to  loose  hold  of  them. 
Then  such  shoutings  and  whippings, 
such  a  straining  of  the  yoke  and  tongue; 
such  squaking  and  squeaking  of  the 
wagon  as  it  was  twisted  and  pulled! 
Another  yoke  had  often  to  be  put  on. 
from  some  neighbor's  team,  ere  the  load 
could  be  hauled  out,  and  the  journey  be 
resumed. 

John  often  came  to  the  wagon,  and 
looking  in,  he  would  say,  "Never  mind, 
Clara,  we'll  be  there  soon."  At  night  he 
would  build  a  rousing  camp  fire,  and 
make  it  as  comfortable  as  he  could,  then 
lift  his  wife  carefully  out  and  place  her 
on  the  seat  near  its  cheery  blaze;  they 
were  very  happy  then.  He  would  paint 
the  scenes  that  would  surely  come  when 
they  reached  the  quiet  shelter  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  their  happiness 
in  a  comfortable  home  to  be  built  under 
the  shadow  of  pine  trees.  She  would 
listen  with  a  faint  smile  on  her  lips,  and 
silently  wonder  if  the  sweet  picture 
would  ever  be  a  reality. 

When  Bessie  came  to  see  her  (for  they 
were  traveling  in  the  same  company) 
she  could  not  resist  the  contagious  mer- 
riment of  the  girl.  Clara  was  always 
better,  and  more  hopeful  of  the  future, 
after  one  of  her  friend's  visits.  One  day 
Bessie  came  up  to  the  wagon,  and  peer- 
ing in,  asked  Clara  to  look  at  her,  if  she 
wanted  all  the  "blues"  driven  out  of  her. 

Bessie  did  look  funny.  It  was  raining 
hopelessly,  and  she  had  put  on  her  bro- 
ther's boots,  and  a  huge  army  overcoat, 
that  flapped  around  her  heels;  she  wore 
an  old  battered  hat  of  her  father's  that 
leaked  in  the  brim,  and  let  the  water 
run  a  stream  off  her  nose.  Her  hair, 
which  was  not  very  curly,  nor  very 
straight,,  hung  down  her  shoulders  in 
heavy,  soggy  rings  and  tangles,  and  alto- 


gether, she  might  have  stood  for  an 
American  burlesque  on  Niobe.  She  was 
full  of  glee,  however,  and  poured  out  a 
sunny  stream  of  talk  on  her  friend's 
devoted  head. 

"Do  you  know,  that  little  Lule  of  ours 
is  just  the  oddest  piece  of  goods  ever 
done  up  for  transportation?  You  know 
she  ain't  three  years  old,  but  such  odd 
conceits.  I  was  bothering  her  to-day, 
and  she  tried  to  scare  me  by  telling  me 
she  would  'send  you  right  up  to  heaven, 
and  have  the  angels  pull  your  ears.' 
When  we  reached  the  creek  yesterday, 
you  know  everybody  was  thirsty,  for  we 
had  had  no  water  for  half-a-day,  and 
she  called  out  (she  had  been  so  cross  for 
quite  a  while)  'Dive  me  a  drink  first, 
tause  I'm  all  fretty'."  And  a  peal  of 
laughter  followed  Bessie's  words,  as  she 
called  to  mind  the  frousy,  tired  child's 
whining  request.  "You  know  how  funny 
Adam  Webb  looks  on  horseback;  well, 
he  has  got  a  pony  from  some  one,  and 
it  has  such  a  vicious  eye,  and  such  short 
legs,  but  the  length  of  Adam's  legs  sup- 
plies that  deficiency.  This  morning  he 
was  riding  by  our  wagon,  and,  oh,  how 
muddy  it  was,  talking  to  mother,  who 
sat  on  the  seat,  and  not  noticing  his 
pony,  when  the  beast  saw  a  white  paper 
under  a  bush,  and  just  crouched  and 
jumped.  Quick  as  "scat,"  Adam  sat 
down  in  the  mud  and  the  pony  was  gal- 
loping off  over  the  prairie.  The  mud  was 
so  soft  and  deep  that  Adam  stuck,  and 
I  just  couldn't  help  but  laugh,  he  looked 
so  lonely  and  surprised;  I  just  laughed 
and  laughed." 

"Isn't  Adam  rather  foolish,  hanging 
round  you,  when  he  only  gets  laughed 
at  for  his  pains?"  asked  Clara. 

"Oh,  Adam  isn't  such  a  fool  as  you 
might  think;  he  has  some  golden 
thoughts  beneath  his  awkward  man- 
ner." 

"If  you  defend  him,  I  have  no  hope 
of  you.  There  will  surely  be  a  wed- 
ding." 

"How  can  you  talk  so?  Can  I  not 
have  a  friend  without  being  obliged  to 
marry  him  right  off? "  And  the  girl 
colored  up  to  her  hair  through  all  the 
mud  splashes  and  rain  streaks  on   her 
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face.     Was  the  blush  one  of  anger  or 
maidenly  shame? 

The  long,  toilsome  journey  was  com- 
pleted for  a  time,  when  they  reached 
the  Missouri  river.  Under  Newel  Knight 
and  Joseph  Holbrook,  a  company  was 
however,  organized  to  travel  ahead  of 
the  general  camp.  Another  company 
had  also  started  out  under  James  Em- 
met and  George  Miller.  These  compan- 
ies joined  and  traveled  on  until  they 
reached  the  reservation  of  the  Ponca 
Indians.  There  was  some  trouble 
between  Miller  and  Emmet,  and 
those  who  were  appointed  over  the 
other  company.  But  with  that  our  story 
has  nothing  to  do.  Brothers  Emmet 
and  Miller  were  not  filled  with  the  right 
spirit,  and  created  division  whenever 
possible.  However,  the  majority  of  the 
Saints  with  them  were  all  right,  and 
John  Huntingdon  and  Bessie  Gibson's 
parents  were  in  this  company. 

The  little  camp  settled  down  at  last  in 
its  winter  quarters,  and  preparations 
were  made  to  be  as  comfortable  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  John  built  a 
tight,  cosy  cabin,  chinking  up  the  cracks 
and  crevices  with  mud.  But  Clara  grew 
weaker  and  more  feeble.  Sometimes 
the  Saints  would  gather  in  to  John's 
cabin  and  try  to  cheer  her  up,  for  they 
were  but  few  and  full  of  sympathy  for 
the  poor  girl.  One  evening  Bessie  and 
Adam  had  been  there,  with  several 
others,  and  softened  by  the  white  face 
and  far-away  look  in  Clara's  eyes,  Bessie 
had  been  very  kind  and  nice  to  Adam. 
As  they  neared  Bessie's  home,  Adam  tried 
to  put  his  arm  around  the  girl's  shoulders 
and  steal  a  kiss.  His  arm,  as  it  touched 
her  form,  seemed  to  rouse  her  from  her 
quiet  mood,  and  she  quickly  flung  it 
away,  and  jerked  herself  from  the  droop- 
ing head  of  her  lover. 

"No,  Adam  Webb,  you  cannot  touch 
me;  my  lips  shall  be  kissed  by  no  one 
but  my  husband  !  " 

Offended,  pained  and  surprised,  the 
young  man  drew  away,  and  silently  took 
the  girl  to  her  father's  door,  leaving  her 
with  a  quiet  "good  night,  Miss  Bessie." 

Adam  resolved  to  offer  no  more  ad- 
vances to  the  wayward  girl,  for  he  was 


unconscious  of  doing  anything  unmanly 
or  even  unwarranted  by  their  long  friend- 
ship, and  her  kind  treatment  that  even- 
ing. The  coldness  between  these  two 
was  in  no  wise  lessened  as  Christmas 
drew  near. 

About  this  time  a  few  men  were  called 
out  to  visit  the  Ponca  chiefs  and  ascer- 
tain where  the  missing  horses  and  cattle 
were,  that  had  silently  disappeared  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  early  winter.  Adam 
Webb  was  among  that  number.  Much 
anxiety  was  felt  by  their  friends  and  the 
camp  generally,  for  the  trip  was  a  dan- 
gerous one,  as  the  Indians  were  very 
numerous  and  uncertain  in  their  temper; 
this  added  to  the  intense  cold  which  had 
settled  down,  made  the  trip  hazardous 
in  the  extreme.  Bessie  watched  Adam's 
departure  with  a  sinking  heart,  but  he 
did  not  seek  her,  and  she  was  too 
proud-spirited  to  approach  him. 

The  days  passed  away  and  no  tidings 
came  of  the  little  band.  Still,  they  were 
Saints,  and  trusted  in  God.  But  Bessie's 
heart  was  a  very  sore  one  when  she 
thought  perhaps  she  and  Adam  might 
never  meet  again. 

Two  weeks  before  Christmas,  Clara's 
babe  was  born,  and  lay  weak  and  deli- 
cate in  its  mother's  arms.  Mother  and 
child  seemed  to  fade  slowly  away,  John 
knew  they  could  not  live  long,  unless  God 
worked  some  wondrous  change.  How 
heavily  the  man's  heart  beat  he  as  went 
slowly  about  doing  all  in  his  power  for 
their  comfort.  Help  was  not  to  be  had, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Bessie's  run- 
ning over  every  opportunity  she  could 
get  to  assist,  he  did  all  the  work 
alone. 

Christmas  eve  drew  near,  and  John 
sat  silently  by  the  bed  watching  the  life 
slowly  fading  from  his  beloved  wife's 
eyes.  Alone  with  God  at  last,  he  slowly 
clasped  the  cold  hands  over  the  silent 
heart.  The  little  babe  moaned  and  suf- 
fered for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  quiet- 
ly went  to  its  last  earthly  sleep  by  its 
mother's  side.  John  stepped  out  under 
the  twinkling  Christmas  stars  and  gazed 
with  aching  eyes  into  the  violet  sky 
where  the  spirits  of  his  wife  and  child 
were  taking  their  flight. 
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That  Christmas  eve,  Bessie  had  sat 
down  in  the  gathering  twilight,  alone,  to 
think  of  Adam  and  his  danger,  for  her 
parents  had  gone  to  a  neighbor's  to 
spend  the  evening;  just  as  the  stars 
were  commencing  to  peep  at  her,  she 
heard  a  step  on  the  snow  outside.  She 
turned  breathlessly  to  the  door  as  it 
opened,  and  outlined  against  the  gloom 
she  saw  the  tall  form  of  Adam  Webb. 

She  gave  one  soft,  glad  little  cry,  and 
sprang  into  his  arms  and  trembled  and 
sobbed  as  he  held  her  against  his  shaggy 
overcoat. 

Leaning  over  her,  he  kissed  her  again 
and  again,  until  she  recovered  herself  a 
little,  and  sought  to  free  herself  from  his 
arms, 

"No,  Bessie,  my  little  wife,  thou  canst 
rule  me  no  more.  Thou  mayest  lie  quiet 
now,  for  I  am  master.  Thee  hast  said 
that  no  man  but  thy  husband  shall  kiss 


thy   lips,  so   now   thou  art  mine   forev- 
er." 

And  quietly  nestling  down,  Bessie  felt 
it  was  not  unpleasant  to  be  controlled! 
but  that  such  control  from  Adam  filled 
her  with  joy  unspeakable. 

After  he  had  left  her,  she  too  stepped 
from  the  door  to  look  into  the  sparkling 
vault  above  her,  and  the  stars  twinkled 
so  brightly,  and  danced  so  in  the  frosty 
air  that  they  seemed  tiny  silver  bells, 
silently  ringing,  like  happy  marriage 
bells. 

To  John  Huntingdon  those  stars 
seemed  mournfully  swaying,  like  the 
tolling  of  a  funeral  knell. 

Oh  sunshine,  oh  shadow,  how  ye  mingle 
and  cling!  Who  can  separate  ye  in  this 
world,  or  in  eternity,  and  cry,  "This  is 
my  sunshine,  this  is  my  shadow!"  For 
joy  bringeth  sorrow,  and  sorrow  is  joy 
eternal !  Homespun- 
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The  political  situation  in  the  Territo- 
ries is  anomalous,  to  say  the  least,  and, 
especially  in  Utah — where  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  the  ma- 
jority of  its  people,  so  much  unconstitu- 
tional and  inimical  legislation  has  been 
passed,  and,  from  the  recommendation 
of  the  President,  and  the  recent  Ed- 
munds bill,  appears  imminent — is  it  the 
cause  for  grave  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  every  thinking  person.  Congress, 
having  the  power  to  enforce  its  will  in 
this  respect,  claims  the  right  of  exclu- 
sive, legislative  jurisdiction,  and,  from 
recent  developments,  seems  disposed  to 
exercise  that  right  to  its  full  extent. 

The  mere  assertion  of  this  claim  or 
the  exercise  of  that  pretended  right,  to 
the  extent  contemplated  in  the  early 
history  of  Territorial  government,  would 
not  be  alarming,  or  even  very  objection- 
able, if  there  were  a  time  certain,  or  the 
happening  of  an  event  reasonably  cer- 
tain to  transpire  in  the  near  future,  when 
this  condition  of  things  should  cease- 
but  to  carry  the  doctrine  to  the  extent 
of  the  present  Congressional  claim,  with 


no  time  certain,  nor  the  happening  ot 
any  event  reasonably  certain  to  trans- 
pire when  it  shall  cease,  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous menace  to  the  people's  liberty 
imaginable.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
Congress  means  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
Territories;  it  means  that  the  citizens  of 
the  Territories  have  no  political  rights 
which  Congress  is  bound  to  respect; 
that  Congress,  and  not  the  people,  is  the 
source  of  all  political  power,  so  far  as 
the  Territories  are  concerned — a  doc- 
trine in  direct  contravention  of  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  every  State  within 
the  Union. 

The  maintenance  of  this  doctrine  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  all  men  are  not 
created  equal;  but  that  some  are  citizens 
enjoying  a  full  measure  of  political 
rights,  while  others  are  subjects  having 
none.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  is  not  inherent  nor  inalien- 
able; but  that  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  the  Territories 
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are  all  held  in  trust  for  them  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  States;  that  governments 
do  not  always  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  but 
that  great  and  powerful  peoples  may 
reduce  the  weaker  to  a  condition  of 
abject  subjection — the  condition  in  which 
it  was  sought  to  hold  the  colonies  in 
1776.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  doc- 
trine is  erroneous,  that  it  cannot  be  cor- 
rect, unless  the  ideas  entertained  by  our 
Revolutionary  fathers  were  incorrect, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  equality,  which  has  been  the  nation's 
boast  for  more  than  a  century,  simply  a 
farce. 

The  relative  rights  and  duties  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Territories  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  consideration;  the 
greatest  men  the  nation  has  ever  pro- 
duced have  differed  upon  this  question, 
and  some  of  the  most  heated  debates 
which  have  occurred  within  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  before  the  nation's  ju- 
dicial tribunal  of  last  resort,  have  been 
concerning  matters  in  which  this  ques- 
tion was  involved.  Nearly  a  century  has 
passed  since  the  Territorial  system  was 
inaugurated,  during  most  of  which  time 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion, and 
still  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion;  and 
from  the  growing  tendency  towards  cen- 
tralization in  the  general  government, 
and  its  menacing  attitude  towards  the 
Territories,  there  must,  evidently,  yet 
be  a  vigorous  contest  over  the  matter, 
or  the  people  of  the  Territories  must 
mould  their  religious  and  political  ideas 
to  suit  the  national  party  in  power,  or 
relapse  into  a  condition  of  abject  vas- 
salage, and  the  Territories  remain  as 
they  have  been,  the  asylum  for  superan- 
nuated politicians,  and  men  whose  only 
qualifications  are  that  they  have  ren- 
dered or  can  be  made  to  render  some 
party  service. 

The  writer  is  disposed  to  credit  the 
eminent  statesmen  and  jurists,  who  have 
debated  both  sides  of  this  question  and 
argued  and  decided  the  great  issues  in 
which  the  question  was  involved,  with 
sincerity;  but  in  doing  so  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  those  who  have  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  Congressional  supremacy 


have  been  impelled  more  strongly  by  a 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  a 
great  and  powerful  political  party,  hav- 
ing and  struggling  to  maintain  the  as- 
cendancy in  governmental  affairs,  than 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
doctrine  so  pernicious  in  its  results.  He 
is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  ardor  of 
their  desire  to  promote  present  party 
interests,  they  have  been  oblivious  of 
the  consequences  to  those  who  should 
come  after  them,  and  that  to  the  mind 
of  a  non-partisan  student  of  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
the  National  and  State  governments, 
there  is  no  question  upon  this  point. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  condition  of 
the  people  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
at  what  they  then  declared  to  be  the 
fundamental  laws  of  human  rights,  or  to 
the  frame  of  the  governments  which 
they  instituted,  State  and  National,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  invest  Congress  with 
any  such  extraordinary  powers;  nor 
does  the  history  of  Territorial  govern- 
ment itself,  when  the  circumstances  at- 
tending its  inception  and  growth  are 
fairly  considered,  materially  weaken  this 
conclusion.  If  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  we  find  that  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Territorial  system  was 
simply  a  means  to  an  end,  which  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  other  and 
more  consistent  methods,  it  is  true,  but 
which  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, was  excusable;  and,  being  in 
the  nature  of  a  solemn  compact  between 
the  United  States  and  the  people  inhab- 
iting the  Territory  was  not  violative  of 
the  latter's  rights.  Congress  did  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  claim  the  right  to  gov- 
ern the  Territory;  the  relation  which  the 
colonists  had  recently  sustained  to  the 
Crown  was  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all  to  allow  them  to  think  of  establishing 
a  similar  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  any  of  its  citizens — and  the 
reasons  are  as  cogent  why  it  should  not 
exist  to-day. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  the  United 
States  had  just  emerged  from  a  long 
and  terrible  war,  wherein   vast   millions 
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THE  MISTLETOE. 


of  treasure  had  been  expended,  and  the 
blood  of  her  bravest  sons  and  noblest 
sires  had  flowed  in  streams,  only  to  free 
themselves  from  a  system  similar  in  its 
essential  features  to  the  Territorial  sys- 
tem of  to-day.  Heavily  involved  in 
debt,  without  money  or  the  adequate 
means  of  raising  revenue,  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  was  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  situation,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  a  better  and  more  effi- 
cient general  government  was  impera- 
tive. It  was  at  this  time  when,  with  the 
work  of  resuscitating  the  languishing 
industries  of  the  country,  preserving 
harmony  among  the  States,  paying  the 
public  debt,  and  providing  a  more  stable 
and  effective  general  government,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  wisest  statesmen  was  put 
to  its  severest  test,  that  the  Northwest- 
ern Territory  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  to  be  disposed  of  towards  paying 
the  public  debt. 

Under  the  circumstances,  considering 
the  distracted  condition  of  everything, 
incident  to  the  terrible  struggle  which 
had  just  closed,  almost  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment, temporary  in  its  nature,  would 
have  been  excusable;  but,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  when  it  would 
seem  that  necessity  would  have  justified 
almost  any  public  measure,  temporary 
in  its  nature,  Congress  did  not  assume 
the  right  to  govern  the  Territory;  nor 
would  the  States  make  the  cession  until 
they  had  exacted  and  obtained,  on  be- 
h:ilf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory, 
solemn  articles  of  compact,  which  were 
to  be  unalterable  without  the  common 
consent.  So  that  all  the  jurisdiction — 
legislative  or  otherwise — which  Con- 
gress ever  exercised  over  the  North- 
western Territory,  was  by  virtue  of 
treaty  stipulations  deliberately  entered 
into  with,  and  ).i  behalf  of,  the  people 
to  be  governed.  N.   Tanner,  Jr. 


THE  MISTLETOE. 
In  old-fashicned  English  families  a 
branch  of  the  mistletoe  is  suspended, 
on  a  Christmas  eve,  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  hall.  Any  woman  who  passes  be- 
neath the  mystic  spray  incurs  the  penal- 
ty  of  being  then   and  there   kissed  by 


any  man  who  chooses  to  avail  himself 
of  the  privilege.  One  of  the  superstitions 
associated  with  this  custom,  is  that  the 
maid  who  is  not  thus  kissed  at  Christmas 
will  not  be  married  during  that  year. 

This  hanging  of  the  mistletoe  is  a  relic 
of  the  days  of  Druidism,  handed  down 
through  the  centuries.  The  Druids 
reverenced  the  plant  when  found  on  the 
oak,  the  favorite  tree  of  their  divinity 
Tutanes.  At  the  winter-solstice  a  great 
festival  was  celebrated  in  his  honor. 
The  people,  led  by  their  priests,  the 
Druids,  went  in  procession  to  gather  the 
mistletoe.  When  the  oak  was  reached 
on  which  it  grew,  two  white  bulls  were 
bound  to  the  tree.  The  chief  Druid, 
clothed  in  white,  ascended  it,  and,  with 
a  golden  knife,  cut  the  sacred  plant, 
which  was  caught  by  another  priest  in 
the  folds  of  his  robe.  The  bulls,  and 
often  human  victims,  were  sacrificed,  and 
the  mistletoe,  divided  into  small  pieces, 
was  distributed  among  the  people. 

In  the  Scandinavian  mythology  the 
mistletoe  is  a  plant  of  no  mean  import- 
ance, it,  so  the  legend  relates,  having 
been  the  instrument  of  slaying  Balder, 
the  god  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Bal- 
der, one  day,  told  Friga,  his  mother, 
that  he  had  dreamt  a  dream  which  fore- 
boded his  death.  She,  to  protect  her 
son,  secured  an  oath  from  fire,  air,  earth, 
water,  the  animals  and  plants,  that  they 
would  do  Balder  no  harm.  He,  being 
thus  assured,  took  his  place  amid  the 
combats  of  the  gods,  and  fought  without 
fear.  Loake,  his  enemy,  seeing  that  not 
one  of  his  arrows,  which  fell  in  showers 
upon  Balder,  did  him  the  least  harm,  de- 
termined to  discover  the  secret  of  his 
invulnerability.  Disguising  himself  as 
an  old  woman,  he  paid  his  court  to  Friga 
and  complimented  her  upon  the  valor 
and  good  fortune  of  her  son;  and,  by 
flattery,  learned  the  secret,  also  that  there 
was  one  plant  which  she  had  not  in- 
voked— the  mistletoe — thinking  it  too  in- 
significant to  inflict  injury  on  any  one. 
Immediately  Loake  procured  the  mistle- 
toe and  made  from  it  an  arrow,  which 
he  gave  to  the  blind  Heda,  who  shot, 
and  Balder  fell  dead,  pierced  by  the  in- 
significant plant. 
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In  solemn  council  sat  the  Gods. 

From  Kolob's  height  supreme, 
Celestial  light  blazed  forth  afar 

O'er  countless  Kokaubeam. 
Reflected  whence  fell  radiant  gleams 

Of  that  resplendent  day, 
Far  down  the  dark  abysmal  realm 

Where  Earth  in  chaos  lay. 

Rapt  silence  reigned.     The  hour  was  one 

When  Thought  doth  most  avail. 
The  destiny  of  worlds  unborn 

Hung  trembling  in  the  scale. 
A  hush  profound — and  there  uprose, 

Those  Kings  and  Priests  among, 
A  Pow'r  sublime,  than  whom  appeared 

None  mightier  'mid  the  throng. 

A  stature  mingling  strength  and  grace, 

Of  meek  though  godlike  mien, 
The  lustre  of  whose  countenance 

Outshone  the  noonday  sheen. 
The  hair  was  white  as  purest  foam, 

Or  frost  of  Alpine  hill. 
He  spake — attention  grew  more  grave — 

The  stillness  e'en  more  still. 

"  Father!" — the  voice  like  music  fell, 

Clear  as  the  murmuring  flow 
Of  mountain  streamlet,  trickling  down 

From  heights  of  virgin  snow — 
"  Father,"  it  said,  "since   One  must  die 

Thy  children  to  redeem, 
Whilst  Earth — as  yet  unformed  and  void- 

With  pulsing  life  shall  teem  ; 

"And  thou,  great  Michael,  foremost  fall 

That  mortal  man  may  be, 
And  chosen  Savior  yet  must  send, 

Lo,  here  am  I,  send  me! 
I  ask — I  seek  no  recompense, 

Save  that  which  then  were  mine  ; 
Mine  be  the  willing  sacrifice, 

The  endless  glory — Thine!" 

He  ceased  and  sat ;  when  sudden  rose 

Aloft  a  towering  Form, 
Troudly  erect  as  lowering  peak 

That  looms  above  the  storm. 
A  Presence  bright  and  beautiful, 

With  eye  of  flashing  fire, 
A  lip  whose  haughty  curl  bespoke 

A  sense  of  inward  ire. 
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"Give  me  to  go,"  he  boldly  cried, 

With  scarce  concealed  disdain, 
"And  none  shall  hence,  from  Heav'n  to  Earth, 

That  shall  not  rise  again. 
My  saving  plan  exception  scorns — 

Man's  agency  unknown. 
As  recompense — I  claim  the  right 

To  sit  on  yonder  Throne!" 

Ceased  Lucifer.     The  breathless  hush 

Resumed  and  denser  grew. 
All  eyes  were  turned — the  general  gaze 

One  common  magnet  drew. 
A  moment  there  was  solemn  pause — 

Then,  like  the  thunder-burst, 
Rolled  forth  from  lips  Omnipotent, 

The  words:      "I'LL  SEND   THE   FIRST!" 

'Twas  done.     From  congregation  vast, 

Tumultuous  murmurs  rose — 
Waves  of  conflicting  sound,  as  when 

Two  meeting  seas  oppose. 
'Twas  finished — but  the  heavens  wept — 

And  still  their  annals  tell 
How  God's  elect  was  chosen  Christ, 

O'er  One  who  fighting  fell. 


A  stranger  star  o'er  Bethlehem 

Shot  down  its  silver  ray 
Where,  cradled  in  a  manger's  fold, 

A  sleeping  infant  lay. 
Whilst,  guided  by  that  finger  bright, 

The  Orient  sages  bring 
Rare  gifts  of  myrrh  and  frankincense 

To  hail  the  new-born  King. 

Oh  wondrous  grace  !     Will  Gods  go  down 

Thus  low  that  men  may  rise  ? 
Imprisoned  here  that  Mighty  One 

Who- reigned  in  yonder  skies? 
E'en  so.     Time's  trusty  horologe 

Now  chimes  the  hour  of  Noon — 
A  dying  world  is  welcoming 

The  Godhead's  gracious  boon. 

He  wandered  through  the  faithless  world, 

A  Prince  in  shepherd's  guise  ; 
He  called  his  scattered  flock,  but  few 

The  Voice  would  recognize ; 
For  minds  upborne  by  hollow  pride, 

Or  dimmed  by  sordid  lust, 
Ne'er  look  for  kings  in  beggar's  garb — 

For  diamonds  in  the  dust. 
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He  wept  o'er  doomed  Jerusalem, 

Her  temples,  walls  and  towers ; 
O'er  palaces  where  recreant  priests 

Usurped  unhallowed  powers. 
"  I  am  the  Way  of  Life  and  Light!" 

Alas  !   'twas  heeded  not — 
Ignored  Salvation's  message,  spurned 

The  wondrous  truths  He  taught. 


O  bane  of  damning  unbelief! 

Thou  source  of  lasting  strife  ! 
Thou  stumbling-stone,  thou  barrier  'thwart 

The  gates  of  Endless  Life ! 
O  love  of  self  and  Mammon's  lust ! 

Twin  portals  to  Despair — 
Where  Bigotry,  the  blinded  bat, 

Flaps  through  the  midnight  air  ! 


Through  these,  gloom-wrapt  Gethsemane  ! 

Thy  glens  qf  guilty  shade 
Wept  o'er  the  sinless  Son  of  God, 

By  gold-bought  kiss  betrayed  ; 
Beheld  him  unresisting  dragged — 

Forsaken,  friendless,  lone, 
To  halls  where  dark -browed  Hatred  sat 

On  judgment's  lofty  throne. 


As  sheep  before  His  shearers,  dumb, 

Those  patient  lips  were  mute  ; 
The  clamorous  charge  of  taunting  tongues 

He  deigned  not  to  dispute. 
They  smote  with  cruel  palm  His  face — 

Which  felt,  but  scorned  the  sting — 
They  crowned  with  thorns  His  quivering  brow, 

Then,  mocking,  hailed  Him  "  King!" 


On  Calvary's  hill  they  crucified 

The  God  whom  worlds  adore  ! 
"  Father,  forgive!" — the  pang  was  past — 

Immanuel  was  no  more. 
No  more  where  thunders  shook  the  earth, 

Where  lightnings,  'thwart  the  gloom, 
Beheld  that  deathless  Spirit  spurn 

The  shackles  of  the  tomb  ! 


Far  flashing  on  its  wings  of  light — 

A  falchion  from  its  sheath — 
It  cleft  the  realms  of  Darkness,  and 

Dissolved  the  bands  of  Death. 
Hell's  dungeons  burst !     Wide  open  swung 

The  everlasting  bars, 
Whereby  the  ransomed  soul  shall  win 

Those  heights  beyond  the  stars.  .  O.  /•'.    Whitney, 
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Two  Dollars  a  Year,  In  Advance. 


Salt  Lake  City,  January,  1884. 


OUR  PRIZE  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 
There  were  five  excellent  stories  re- 
ceived from  that  many  of  the  best  writers, 
whose  productions  have  appeared  in  the 
magazine.  They  were  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  three,  who,  after  spending 
several  evenings  reading  them,  made 
the  following  report: 

Salt  Lake  City, 

December  10,  1883. 
Editor  of  the  Contributor: 

Dear  Sir. — The  undersigned,  acting 
as  a  committee  to  read  and  select  from 
the  Christmas  stories  placed  in  our 
hands,  the  one  which,  in  our  judgment, 
possesses  most  merit  and  is  best  suited 
for  publication  in  the  holiday  number  of 
your  magazine,  hereby  report  that  we 
have  carefully  read  the  several  manu- 
scripts, and  after  due  deliberation  have 
chosen  the  beautiful  story,  entitled 
"Angela,"  and  signed  "X.  Y.  Z." 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  we  do 
but  justice  to  our  feelings  in  referring  to 
the  other  productions,  all  of  which  pos- 
sess striking  features  of  interest  and  are 
ably  written.  We  would  especially 
recommend,  if  your  space  will  permit, 
that  you  publish  in  your  holiday  number 
the  little  story  entitled  "Two  Christmas 
Eves,"  and  at  some  future  time  the  man- 
uscript signed  "Banern,"  which  contains 
matter  of  great  historic  interest.  The 
remaining  compositions  are  of  almost 
equal  merit  and  all  are  deserving  of  pub- 
lication. 

On  opening  the  sealed  envelopes  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  writers,  your 
committee  ascertained  that  the  author  of 


the  story  to  whom  we  have  awarded  the 
prize,  is  Mrs.  Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 
Very  respectfully, 

O.  F.  Whitney, 
H.  L.  A.  Culmer, 
Abbie  C.  Wells. 
It  thus  appearing  that  Mrs.Crocheron's 
story  was  accepted,  a  decision  which  we 
entirely  endorse  and  believe  the  readers 
of  "Angela"  would   if  they   could  also 
read    the    other    stories,    the    prize    of 
twenty-five  dollars  was  awarded  to  that 
gifted  lady.     In  addition  to  this,  being 
so  much  gratified  with  the  result  of  our 
first  enterprize  of  this  kind,  we  had  pre- 
pared a  little  memento  of  the  occasion, 
in  the  form  of  a  gold  scarf  pin,  made  to 
represent   a  scroll   and  pen  laid  down 
upon  its   face,   inscribed:    "Contributor 
Prize  Christmas  Story,   18S3.    A.  J.  C," 
which  was  also  presented  to  the  success- 
ful writer. 

This  experimental  project  has  proven 
very  satisfactory.     It  has   caused  many 
to    revive    thoughts     and     experiences 
which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
unexpressed,  and   which,   portrayed  as 
they  are  in  the  stories  which  we  have 
received,  cannot  fail  to  do  good.     The 
lesson  of  fidelity  they  teach,  the  remem- 
brance of  interesting  events  in  our  his- 
tory which  they  awaken,  and  the  infor- 
mation they  impart,  together  with  the 
genial  delight,  the  happy  way  in  which 
they  are  told,  brings  to  thousands  who 
will  read  them,  all  tend  to  benefit,  cheer 
and  bless.    There  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween such  pictures  of  real  life  and  the 
fictions  so  many  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals of  the  world  resort  to  in  their  en- 
deavors to  entertain  their  readers.    We 
are  opposed  to  publishing  or  in  any  way 
encouraging  the   reading  of   that  light 
literature,  which   floats   about  in   every 
city  and  town  in  the  country,  and  is  fre- 
quently   so    disastrous    in    its    baneful 
effects  upon  those  who  make  a  business 
of  reading  it;  but  we  shall  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
tributor, from  time  to  time,  the  expe- 
riences of  those  whose  lives  are  ever-liv- 
ing testimonies  of  faith   and   devotion, 
virtue,  integrity,  courage,  and  desire  to 
abide  in  the  law  of  God  and  to  bring  to 
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pass  His  purposes  upon  the  earth.  This, 
though  it  reads  'like  romance,  is  not 
fiction;  and  there  is  so  much  of  it  in  the 
midst  of  our  people  that  it  will  never 
become  necessary  to  go  outside  for  lit- 
terateurs to  find  material  from  which 
the  very  best  stories  can  be  created  that 
will   add   much   to   the   merit  of  home 


literature,  and  delight  those  who  wish 
good  reading  matter  without  going 
abroad  to  obtain  it. 


He  who  is  false  to  the  present  duty 
breaks  a  thread  in  the  loom,  and  will  see 
the  effect  when  the  weaving  of  a  life- 
time is  unraveled. 


GOVERNORS    OF    UTAH. 


The  only  government  extending  over 
the  people  of  the  newly  inhabited  coun- 
try from  the  advent  of  the  Pioneers, 
July  24,  1847,  until  the  early  spring  of 
1849,  was  that  of  the  Church,  represented 
by  a  Stake  Presidency,  High  Council  and 
and  Ward  Bishoprics.  As  there  were 
scarcely  any  inhabitants  but  those  who 
came  with  the  pioneering  companies, 
and  as  they  were,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, members  of  the  Church  the 
need  of  any  other  government  was 
hardly  felt.  It  may,  however,  be  said 
that  the  country  had  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  American  citizens  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  for  it  was 
then  territory  belonging  to  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  a  hostile  foe,  with  which  the 
nation  was  at  war.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  unfurled  upon  Ensign  Peak 
and  in  the  winter  of  1848-9  steps  were 
taken  to  establish  a  State  government 
upon  the  plan  of  the  eastern  States,  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This,  pending  ratification  by  Congress, 
was  called  the  Provisional  State  of 
Deseret,  of  which  the  following  con- 
stituted the  general  official  corps  after 
the  first  general  election,  March  9  and  10, 
1849.  The  commission  of  the  Governor 
and  most  of  the  other  general  officers 
being  dated  March  12,  1849. 

Brigham  Young,  Governor;  Willard 
Richards,  Secretary;  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Chief  Justice;  John  Taylor  and  N.  K. 
Whitney,  Associate  Justices;  Horace  S. 
Eldredge,  Marshal;  Daniel  H.  Wells, 
Attorney  General;  Albert  Carrington, 
Assessor  and  Collector;  Newel  K.  Whit- 
ney, Treasurer,  and  Joseph  L.  Heywood, 
Surveyor.  Almon  W.  Babbitt  was  elected 


Representative  and  sent  to  Congress  to 
make  application  for  the  admission  of 
the  State  into  the  Union. 

A  Legislature  was  also  elected,  and 
passed  important  acts  which  were  con- 
firmed afterwards  by  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature, organized  by  act  of  Congress. 

Under  the  provisional  government 
of  the  State  of  Deseret  the  counties  of 
Salt  Lake,  Davis,  Weber,  Utah,  San  Pete 
and  Iron  were  organized,  and  the  cities 
of  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Provo,  Manti  and 
Parowan  were  incorporated. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1850,  Con- 
gress passed  an  Act  organizing  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah,  and  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month  President  Fillmore,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sanate 
appointed  the  following  officers: 

Brigham  Young,  of  Deseret,  Governor; 
Boughton  D.  Harris,  of  Vermont,  Secre- 
tary; Joseph  Buffington,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Chief  Justice;  Perry  E.  Brocchus,  of 
Alabama,  and  Zerubbabel  Snow,  of  Ohio, 
Associate  Justices;  Seth  M.  Blair,  of 
Deseret,  District  Attorney;  Joseph  L. 
Heywood,  of  Deseret,  Marshal.  Buf- 
fington declining  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  Lemuel  G.  Brandebury,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Governor  Young's  commission  was  dated 
September  28, 1850,  and  he  took  the  oath 
of  office  February  3,  1851.  The  other 
officers'  commissions  were  probably  is- 
sued about  the  same  date,  but  those  ap- 
pointed from  the  States  did  not  arrive 
in  the  Territory  until  July,  185 1. 

Brigham  Young  was  reappointed  Gov- 
ernor by  President  Pierce,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  first  term  of  four  years, 
September  28,  1S54. 
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The  names  of  the  Governors  who 
have  since  exercised  the  function  of 
chief  executive  of  the  Territory,  and  the 
dates  of  their  appointment  or  commis- 
sions, are  as  follows: 

Alfred  Cumming,  of  Georgia,  commis- 
sioned January  18,  1858.  Took  the  oath 
of  office,  while  in  the  mountains  about 
Green  River,  before  Judge  Eckles,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  185S,  but  did  not  enter  practical- 
ly upon  the  duties  of  the  office  until 
April  11,  1858. 

John  W.  Dawson,  of  Indiana,  commis- 
sioned Oct.  3,  1861.  Entered  upon  the 
office  Dec.  10th,  and  retired  December 
31,  1861. 

Stephen  S.  Harding,  of  Indiana,  com- 
missioned March  31,  1862.  Arrived  in 
the  Territory  August  14th,  and  remained 
in  office  until  June  iS,  1863. 

James  Duane  Doty,  of  Wisconsin, 
commissioned  ad  interim  June  2,  1863, 
and  after  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
February  2, 1864.  He  died  in  office  June 
13,  1865. 

Charles  Durkee,  of  Wisconsin,  ap- 
pointed July  15,  1865,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  October  3d  of 
that  year. 

J.  Wilson  Shaffer,  of  Illinois,  was  com- 
missioned sometime  previous  to  March 
29,  1870,  when  he  arrived  in  Utah.  He 
spent  considerable  time  after  his  ap- 
pointment, and  before  coming  to  the 
Territory,  in  Washington,  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  famous  Cul- 
lom  Bill,  which  proposed  to  confer  upon 
the  Governor  extraordinary  powers,  but 
failed  to  become  law.  Governor  Shaffer 
died  in  office  October  30,  1870. 

Vernon  H.  Vaughan,  of  Alabama,  was 
commissioned  ad  interim  November, 
1870,  and  made  a  very  touching  appeal 
for  re-appointment  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  but  failed  to  get  it. 

George  L.  Woods,  of  Oregon,  com- 
missioned February  2,  1871. 

Samuel  B.  Axtell,  of  California;  com- 
missioned December,  28,  1874. 

George  W.  Emery,  of  Tennessee,  ap- 
pointed ad  interim  June  8,  1875,  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  June  15th.  He 
was  commissioned  after  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  Dec.   16,  1875,  and  took  the 


oath  of  office  January  3, 1876.  His  mod- 
erate course  throughout  his  administra- 
tion won  general  respect,  and  a  new 
county,  organized  in  1880,  was  named 
Emery  County  in  his  honor. 

Eli  H.  Murray,  of  Kentucky,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  was  commissioned  Janu- 
ary 28,  1880,  and  took  the  oath  of  office 
March  1,  18S0.  It  is  anticipated  by  his 
friends  that  he  will  be  re-appointed.  His 
present  term  expires  January  28,  1884. 

SECRETARIES    OF   UTAH. 

Boughton  D.  Harris,  of  Vermont,  ar- 
rived in  Utah  July  19,  1851,  and  left  in 
October  of  the  same  year. 

Willard  Richards  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary pro  tern,  by  Governor  Young, 
October  15, 1851,  and  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice November  20th;  he  continued  in  that 
office  until  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  his 
successor,  who  was  regularly  appointed 
by  the  President.  It  has  been  charged 
that  it  was  an  assumption  of  authority 
by  Governor  Young  to  appoint  a  Secre- 
tary in  the  absence  of  one  commissioned 
by  the  President;  but  the  same  thing 
was  done  by  Governor  Cumming,  and 
the  acts  of  the  incumbents  so  appointed 
were  uniformly  recognized  and  honored 
by  the  general  government.  This  was 
no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
Utah  was  so  remote  from  Washington, 
and  transportation  so  difficult,  that  had 
the  Governors  not  appointed,  the  Terri- 
tory would  have  been  practically  with- 
out a  Secretary  a  great  part  of  the  time. 

Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  of  New  York, 
commissioned  by  President  Fillmore, 
June  4,  1852. 

Almon  W.  Babbitt  was  commissioned 
April  25,  1854,  but  had  acted  as  Secre- 
tary pro  tern,  for  some  time  previously. 
He  died  in  office,  and  was  succeeded  by 

William  H.  Hooper  appointed  Secre- 
tary pro  tern,  by  Governor  Young,  No- 
vember 4,  1S56. 

John  Hartnett,  of  Wisconsin,  com- 
missioned Secretary  ad  interim,  August 
6,  1857,  and  after  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  January  18,  1858. 

Washington  J.  McCormick  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  pro  tern,  by  Governor 
Cumming,  April  5,  1858. 

Francis  H.  Wooton,  of  Maryland,  was 
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appointed  Secretary  in  i860,  and  was 
Acting-Governor  from  May  18,  i86r,  un- 
til September  10th,  the  same  year. 

Frank  Fuller,  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
commissioned  July  15,  1861,  by  President 
Lincoln,  and  was  Acting-Governor  from 
September  9,  1861,  until  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Dawson,  in  the  following 
December,  who  relieved  him  for  twenty 
days,  when  he  again  became  Acting- 
Governor  from  December  31,  1861,  until 
August  3,  1862. 

Amos  Reid,  of  Wisconsin,  appointed 
September  4,  1863,  and  commissioned 
February  2,  1864.  He  was  Acting-Gov- 
ernor during  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture 1863-4,  while  Governor  Doty  was 
absent,  and  from  July  22,  1S65,  until  Octo- 
ber 2,  1865. 

Edwin  Higgins,  of  Michigan,  appointed 
December  20,  1867.  Took  oath  of  office 
January  23,  1868.  He  was  Acting-Gov- 
ernor from  January  9.  1869,  until  May  of 
the  same  year. 

S.  A.  Mann,  of  Nevada,  appointed 
April  7, 1869.  Took  oath  of  office  May 
20,  1869.  He  was  Acting-Governor  from 
May  27,  1869,  until  June,  1870.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  Woman  Suffrage  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  ap- 
proved by  him. 

Vernon  H.  Vaughan,  of  Alabama,  ap- 
pointed September,  1870.  He  was  Act- 
ing-Governor from  October  31,  1S70, 
until  November,  when  he  was  appointed 
Governor. 

George  A.  Black,  of  Illinois,  appointed 


Nov.  1,  1870,  took  the  oath  of  office  No- 
vember 8.  He  was  re-appointed  on  ex- 
piration of  his  first  term,  December  23, 
1874. 

Moses  M.  Bane,  of  Illinois,  commis- 
sioned June  10,  1876.  Took  the  oath  of 
office  August  4,  1876. 

Levi  P.  Luckey,  of  Illinois,  commis- 
sioned February  26,  1877.  Took  the 
oath  of  office  March  12,  1877. 

Arthur  L.  Thomas,  the  present  incum- 
bent, was  commissioned  April  19,  1879. 
Took  the  oath  of  office  May  13,  1879;  an<3 
was  re-appointed  on  expiration  of  his 
first  term,  June  1,  1883.  He  has  been 
Acting-Governor  nearly  half  of  the  time 
since  his  first  appointment,  and  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  both  offices  with 
ability.  We  are  indebted  to  his  courtesy 
for  many  of  the  above  names  and  dates, 
and  for  a  complete  list  of  the  Judges 
who  have  been  appointed  to  the  courts 
of  Utah,  which  will  appear  in  a  future 
number. 


When  the  spirit,  worn  and  weary, 

'Neath  its  daily  load  of  care, 
Finds  the  pathway  long  and  dreary, 

And  the  burden  hard  to  bear, 
Tired  with  hoping,  faint  with  fearing, 

Sighs  to  reach  the  golden  gate, 
Then  in  accents  soft  and  cheering, 
Patience  whispers,  "Only  wait;" 
For  a  brighter  day  is  dawning, 
joy  awaits  us  in  the  morning — 
In  the  beauty  of  the  morning — 
"Only  wait." 
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"Let  fate   do  her  worst,  there  are  moments  of 

joy, 

Bright   dreams  of    the  past,  which   she   cannot 

destroy, 
Which  come  in  the    night  time  of  sorrow  and 

care, 
And   bring  back  the  features   that  joy  used  to 

wear." 

One  of  the  best  reminders  of  the  good 
old  days,  is  holiday  week.  It  is  also  a 
rejuvenator  to  young  and  old.  Every- 
body expects  to  be  on  their  good  be- 


havior and  to  have  some  little  leisure; 
to  lay  aside  for  the  time  as  it  were  the 
every  day  homely  cares  of  life  and  take 
up  the  wand  of  enchantment  that  turns 
everything  it  touches  into  joy  and  glad- 
ness. He  who  is  not  happy,  who  car- 
ries with  him  some  great  sorrow  antici- 
pates ministering  to  the  happiness  of 
others,  and  in  so  doing  forgets  his  own 
grief.  How  sublime  the  self-forgetfulness 
that  many  people  exercise  on  holiday 
occasions.       I   never  could   understand 
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why  some  people  dislike  holidays,  for 
even  though  we  do  double  duty,  it  is 
of  such  a  pleasant  nature,  that  it  buoys 
one  up  instead  of  depressing  the  spirit. 

Happy  mothers  in  pleasant  homes  all 
over  the  broad  land, are  preparing  and  ar- 
ranging for  the  Christmas  Holidaysjevery 
pulse  thrills  with  joy  at  the  anticipation 
of  the  advent  of  "Santa  Claus,"  and 
even  in  the  poorest,  humblest  homes, 
there  are  gladder  thoughts  at  Christmas 
time,  for  there  are  many  benefactors 
who  remember  the  needy,  and  give 
liberally  of  the  abundance  which  it  has 
been  their  lot  to  possess. 

To  the  children  Christmas  is  a  time  of 
feasting  and  festivity — merry  laughter  and 
gladsome  mirth,  but  to  those  who  have 
arrived  at  the  soberer  period  of  life  and 
who  have  battled  much  with  the  cold, 
hard  world  it  is  a  sort  of  rest  by  the 
wayside,  where  for  a  little  time  they 
gather  fresh  hope  from  bright  flowers, 
woven  into  memory's  garland,  that  were 
culled  in  the  days  gone  by  and  linked 
with  the  silver  cords  of  love  that  thrill 
through  every  fibre  of  the  human  heart 
at  the  gentlest  touch.  Each  one  of 
these  giving  both  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  each  one  having  its  own  peculiar 
history.  Some  are  more  choice  than 
others  and  therefore  bound  the  tighter, 
in  the  precious  garland,  than  many  who 
are  unknown  and  unobserved  amid  the 
busy,  jostling  throng  at  festive  times. 

"When  time  has  past  and  seasons  fled, 

Your  hearts  will  feel  like  mine, 

And  aye,  the  sang  will  maist  delight 

That  minds  ye  o'  lang  syne." 

Even  the  children  will  stop  in  the  midst 
of  their  wild  delight  or  noisiest  games  to 
listen  to  the  song,  or  story  of  olden 
times,  for  there  is  a  charm  about  the 
old,  that  fascinates  the  ear,  and  in  imagi- 
nation we  draw  a  picture,  we  cannot 
help  it,  we  think  of  the  stories  we  have 
heard  from  the  beautiful  lips  now  closed 
in  dreamless  sleep,  and  the  very  remem- 
brance stimulates  us  to  so  perform  our 
part  on  like  occasions,  that  our  children 
and  our  friend's  children  may  remem- 
ber us,  as  lovingly  as  we  do  those,  who 
gladdened  our  hearts  by  their  presence 
and  contributed  to  our  entertainment  in 


the  long  ago.  We  even  recall  the  very 
look,  the  manner,  the  dress  and  aye  the 
tone  of  voice  of  those  who  were  our 
good  angels  in  former  Christmas  days. 
We  know  how  the  church  was  deco- 
rated and  festooned  and  how  the  great 
bell  pealed  forth  as  it  were  anthems 
of  gladness.  The  evergreens  were  to 
us  symbols  of  that  affection,  which 
neither  cold  nor  heat  could  ever  changr, 
but  would  always  be  fresh  and  green  at 
whatever  season. 

The  great  wide  open  fire-places  were 
always  inviting,  and  the  turkey  that 
swung  to  and  fro  on  the  spirket  growing 
browner  and  browner,  is  one  of  the  in- 
cidents memory  has  no  power  to  efface. 
"There  were  giants  in  those  days,"  as 
well  as  "fairies  and  elves,"  and  there 
were  those  who  fancied  ghosts  still  hov- 
ered round,  casting  their  gloomy  shad- 
ows over  the  happiest  firesides,  and  the 
hobgoblin  tales  that  make  the  children's 
eyes  sparkle  with  delight,  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, and  are  still  repeated  with  the  same 
gusto.  And  in  these  holiday  evenings, 
after  the  savory  dinner,  and  dessert  of 
plum  puddings,  pies,  cakes,  and  fruits, 
then  followed  the  gathering  in  groups 
around  to  hold  sweet  converse.  Al- 
most every  country  house  is  profusely, 
if  not  artistically,  decorated  with  ever- 
green in  boughs  and  vines,  and  the 
aroma  of  the  woods  is  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  rooms;  one  could  almost 
imagine  himself  in  an  open  forest,  so 
odorous  is  the  air  with  these  delightful 
perfumes.  Red  and  white  winter  berries 
peeping  out  from  among  the  evergreens, 
make  a  most  tasteful  picture.  These  are 
little  things,  but  children  never  forget 
them;  they  make  an  impression  upon 
the  mind  lasting  as  life  itself,  and  one 
who  in  childhood  has  been  accustomed 
to  such  scenes  and  gatherings  can  shut 
his  eyes  anywhere,  even  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  see  the  place,  the  friends,  the 
details  of  the  room,  and  almost  hear  the 
merry  laughter  and  the  music.  As  the 
poet  has  said, 

"It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has 
fled, 
Like  some  wild  melody." 
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I  know  there  are  matter-of-fact  people 
who  think  the  money  spent  for  ever- 
greens or  flowers,  is  simply  thrown 
away,  when  one  cannot  go  into  the 
woods  and  gather  them  free,  which 
is  of  course  ever  so  much  jollier,  and 
will  frequently  remark,  it  would  buy  so 
much  meat,  sugar,  or  some  substantial 
things;  but  on  festive  occasions,  birth- 
days or  holidays,  I  would  very  much 
prefer  a  few  flowers,  and  some  wild- 
wood  branches,  or  tangled  vines,  to  such 
an  elaborate  dinner  or  repast  as  is  usu- 
ally served  up  to  tempt  the  appetite. 
Eating  is  not  one's  whole  object  in  life; 
simple  fare,  with  peace  and  content- 
ment, is  more  conducive  to  health  and 
happiness,  and,  I  might  add,  to  long  life 
as  well. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  strolled 
through  woods  and  groves  in  holiday 
time,  to  gather  the  woodland  trophies  of 
pine,  spruce  and  hemlock  boughs,  and 
the  trailing  vines  that  lie  buried  under  a 
mass  of  dead  leaves,  and  old  moss,  when 
perhaps  the  snow,  too,  had  covered 
them  deep,  but  we  heeded  it  not — we 
were  youthful  and  exuberant,  the  pulse 
of  life  was  quick,  and  we  only  looked 
upon  it  as  a  part  of  the  holiday  fun — 
then,  turning  our  faces  homeward,  fan- 
cied ourselves  wood  nymphs,  so  fantastic 
would  be  our  appearance  among  the 
boughs  and  vines,  and  we  would  repeat 
to  each  other  the  most  wierd  and  fright- 
ful legends  we  could  recall, — especially 
the  boys  who  delighted  in  teasing  and 
frightening,  if  possible,  the  timid  girls- 
hiding  in  hollow  logs  and  springing  out 
suddenly  in  lone  places,  to  make  us  run 
and  scream,  but  all  was  fair  at  the  holi- 
day season,  and  an  offense  was  usually 
forgiven  with  a  kiss,  for  these,  you  know, 
are  always  plenty,  when  good  humor 
and  merriment  abound. 

Music  and  dancing  are  generally  a 
part  of  the  holiday  entertainment,  and 
the  old  dances,  such  as  the  Scotch  Reel 
and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  are  most  in 
favor,  but  the  good  old  songs  and  stories 
please  the  children,  and  we  ransack 
memory's  cabinet  where  many  precious 
gems  lie  hidden  'mid  cobwebs  and  dust, 
to  recall  the  words,  once  so  familiar  to 


our  ears.  Tears  sparkle  in  the  eye,  and 
great  sobs  swell  up  in  our  throats,  for- 
bidding utterance  for  a  moment,  as  we 
are  reminded  of  the  sweet  voices  that 
once  mingled  in  glad  chorus  with  the 
happy  throng  around  the  hearthstone  in 
the  old,  old  home.  But  life  is  made  up 
of  sunshine  and  shade,  and  "  'tis  sweet 
to  remember"  e'en  though  there  were 
some  paths  thickly  strewn  with  thorns, 
yet  there  were  blossoms  too,  and  the 
joy  was  more  exquisite  by  contrast. 
"There's  a  feeling  within  us  that  loves  to  revert 
To  the  merry  old  times  that  are  gone." 

"O,  how  glorious  'twill  be,"  when  we 
will  be  able  to  sit  down  and  converse 
with  those  now  "beyond  the  gates,"  and 
recount  the  many  scenes,  over  which 
"memory  loves  to  linger."  But  while 
here  let  us  enjoy  the  blessings  vouch- 
safed by  our  Father  in  heaven,  not  for- 
getful of  the  little  courtesies  and  atten- 
tions that  are  so  charming  coming  from 
those  we  love,  and  that  give  zest  to  the 
amusements  and  festivities  whether  in 
the  halls  of  the  rich  or  the  cottages  of 
the  poor.  Amethyst. 


PUBLICATIONS   RECEIVED. 

Youth's  Companion.— The  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  numbers  of  the 
Youth's  Companion  were  the  most  su- 
perior ever  issued  by  the  publishers  of 
that  unparalleled  juvenile  weekly.  The 
announcements  for  the  new  year  are  full 
of  promise,  and  the  indications  are  that 
it  will  reach  a  circulation  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  copies  per  week 
for  1S84. 

History  of  Salt  Lake  City,  by 
Edward  W.  Tullidge. — The  first  part  of 
this  work  has  appeared,  and  is  in  all 
respects  most  satisfactory.  Continued 
to  completion  in  the  same  style,  it  will  be 
one  of  great  value,  and  should  be  in 
every  Utah  library.  Considering  the 
amount  of  matter  and  the  splendid  steel 
engravings,  the  price  is  very  moderate, 
being  only  seventy-five  cents. 


He  who  freely  praises  what  he  means  to 
purchase,  and  he  who  enumerates  the 
faults  of  what  he  means  to  sell,  may  set 
up  a  partnership  with  honesty. — Lavater. 
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OFFICERS    OF   THE    Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
SANPETE   STAKE. 

Stake  Officers. — J:  F.  Allred,  Superin- 
tendent; Lewis  Anderson,  Samuel  All- 
red,  Counselors;  John  E.  Christiansen, 
Secretary;  Eli  A.  Day,  Treasurer. 

Ephriam.  —  L.  M.  Olsen,  President; 
Erastus  Anderson  and  Charles  Dorius, 
Counselors;  A.  C.  Anderson,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer;  P.  C.  Anderson,  Librar- 
ian. 

Manti. — Peter  P.  Dyreing,  President; 
Wm.  B.  Lowry  and  Jens  Hansen,  Jr., 
Counselors;  J.  P.  Madsen,  Secretary;  N. 
R.  Peterson,  Treasurer;  Henry  Roberts, 
Librarian. 

Mayfield. — P.  Y.  Bunderson,  President; 
Lars  Jorgensen  and  Magnus  Abline, 
Counselors;  C.  R.  Neilsen,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer;  Peter  Hansen,  Librarian. 

Gunnison. — Albert  Christensen,  Presi- 
dent; C.  H.  Christensen  and  August 
Swalberg,  Counselors;  Joseph  Christen- 
sen, Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Wm.  Met- 
calf,  Librarian. 

Fayette.  —  James  Mellor,  President; 
Severin  Gundtvig  and  George  M.  Bar- 
tholomew, Counselors;  Wm.  Gee,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer. 

Spring  City.  —  Wm.  Robinson,  Presi- 
dent; Joseph  Downard  and  Thomas 
Blain,  Counselors;  Orson  Allred,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer;  J.  F.  Allred,  Libra- 
rian. 

Fairview. — Samuel  Porter,  President; 
Christian  Cruisen  and  Albert  Christen- 
sen, Counselors;  Hyrum  Defrieze,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer;  Wm.  Brady,  Lib- 
rarian; C.  M.  Auquis,  Chorister. 

Wales.  —  Richard  Lamb,  President; 
John  D.  Rees  and  Thomas  J.  Edmunds, 
Counselors;  Thomas  J.  Midgley,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer;  Wm.  Davis,  Libra- 
rian. 

Chester. — James  Munson,  President; 
R.  R.  Allred  and  Harry  Candland,  Coun- 
selors; W.  D.  Candland,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Mount  Pleasant.  —  Abram  Johnson, 
President;  Amasa  Aldrich  and  Soren 
Christensen,  Counselors;  George  Chris- 


tensen, Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Mag- 
nus Rolf,  Librarian. 

Fountain  Green.  —  Charles  Johnson, 
President;  Orson  A.  Despain  and  Peter 
Oldroyd,  Counselors;  Joseph  Anderson, 
Secretary;  Hans  Hansen,  Treasurer; 
Rees  W.  Llewelyn,  Librarian. 

Moroni.  —  Peter  Olsen,  President; 
Lauritz  Lauritzen  and  Lewis  Swensen, 
Counselors;  Hans  P.  Hansen,  Secretary; 
Edward  Anderson,  Treasurer;  Heber 
Anderson,  Librarian. 


JUAB   STAKE. 

Stake  Officers. — Thos.  Crawley,  Super- 
intendent; Thos.  Parkes,  Thos.  Belliston, 
Counselors;  Jas.  W.  Paxman,  Secretary. 

First  Ward,  Nephi. — James  Jenkins, 
President;  Jos.  W.  Vickers,  Isaac  Grace, 
Counselors;  F.  W.  Chappell,  Secretary; 
Albert  Boothe,  Librarian. 

Second  Ward,  Nephi. — Samuel  Jack- 
son, President;  Israel  Bale,  Jas.  W.  Pax- 
man,  Counselors;  Geo.  Foote,  Secretary- 
Wm.  Jones,  Treasurer. 

Levan  Ward. — Wm.  Tumbridge,  Pres- 
ident; Christian  Thompson,  Andrew  Hen- 
dricksen,  Counselors;  H.  W.  Hartley, 
Secretary;  Augustus  Shepherd,  Libra- 
rian; John  Morgan,  Treasurer. 

Mona  Ward.— John  Evans,  President; 
Ephraim  Shepard,  J.  H.  Johnson,  Coun- 
selors; David  Johnson,  Secretary;  Heber 
Garfield,  Treasurer;  Chas.  Williams,  Li- 
brarian. 


NOTICE   OF   CONFERENCES. 

Summit  Stake,  at  Coalville,  Sunday, 
Jan.  6,  10  a.m. 

Sanpete  Stake,  at  Ephraim,  Saturday, 
Jan.  19,  10  a.m. 


QUESTIONS   TO   ANSWER. 

i  Is  it  claimed  that  the  Chinese  are 
descended  from  some  other  race  than 
Adam's?  If  not,  through  which  of  the 
sons  of  Noah  are  they  supposed  to 
come? 

2  Have  the  Chinese  any  records  which 
claim  to  date  beyond  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  Adam? 


B.  H.  GODDARD.  JUNIUS  F.   WELLS.  H.  J.   GRANT. 

&M  *♦  *****  % 

Fire  Insurance  and  Loan  Agents. 


9SS  £EBO:  IB  jlL^jlYS  <XHE  CHEjKPEBQ:. 

Office:     Hooper  <Sc  ZEld.red.g'e  ZBlocls,  Salt  Hiafee  Oit3r. 

EMPIRE.  I  I   EMPIRE. 


JENNINGS  BROTHERS. 

grand  %cttdd§  $i4$la% ! 

We  shall  exhibit  during  the  Holidays  the  Largest  and  Most 
Superior     Assortment     of     DELICIOUS     MEA1S 
ever  placed  on  the  Salt  Lahe  Market,  including 

THE    GIGANTEAN    TWINS, 

lfMffife§s?  and  "Margwrits," 

From  the  Celebrated,  Durham  Herd  of  Hon-  William  Jennings- 

EVERYTHING    IN    OUR    LINE    FIRST   CLASS. 


empire,  i  First  South  St.,  cor  Commercial,   empire. 


H.  W.  SPENCER.  M.  R.  EVANS. 


WALKER  OPERA  HOUSE,  SALT  LAKE  OITY.       P.  0.  Box  1019. 

WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL   DEALERS  IN 


CHICAGO  SHOT,  FISHING  TACKLE,  CUTLERY, 

Canes,  Field   and    Opera    Glasses,   Motions,   Etc. 


UNION    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

AUTOMATIC   &€M@@L    MM  AT  / 

A    great    Improvement 
over  all  other  Styles. 


DURABLE, 

CONVENIENT, 

COMFORTABLE. 

In  use  in  the  leading 

Schools  of  the  Country. 

■=.   Already  introduced  at 

3§  JVephi  and  15th  Wa?  d, 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Teachers'  Desks,  Recitation  Desks,  Hall  Seats,  Opera  Chairs, 

Maps,   Globes,   real  Slate  and   Slating  for  Blackboards,   Reading  Charts, 

Physiological  Charts,  Window  Shades,  Teachers'  Registers,  District 

Blanks,  and  everything  needed  for  Schools.    Office  Desks, 

in  various  Styles  of  superior  Workmanship. 

Send  for  full  Ddscriptive  Catalogue,  containing  Elaborate  Plans  and  Specifications  for  School 

Houses.       Address, 

O.  H.  RICCS,  General  A^ent. 

BOX    527,     SA.H.T    LAKE    CITY. 


3F 


T  T 


Try  it  and  you  will  buy 
no  other. 


YOUNG     BROTHERS, 

Two  Doors  South  of   Z,   C.    M.   !.,   Salt  Lake  City, 


r^TIME    CARD.^ 
Goinsro    SOUTH.  GOING    ISrOTtTKC. 


Atlantic 

Pacific 

Park  City 

Mail  and 

STATION*. 

Express. 

Express. 

Express. 

Express. 

Og^en,  Depart 

7.00a.m. 

8.30a.m 

10.30a.m. 

5.15p.m. 

Kiysville 

7.45  »■ 

9.05  " 

1110  " 

5.55  " 

Farmington... 

7.?>8  " 

9.18  " 

11.24  " 

6.08  " 

Woods  Cross- 

812  " 

9.S2   " 

1141   " 

6.26   " 

Salt  Lake,  Ar 

N  80  " 

950   " 

12.00  m. 

6.45   " 

Salt  Lake,  Op 
Franoklyn 

7.00am 

3  0"ip.m. 

7.18  " 

3.23  " 

Lovendahls ... 

7.'/6  " 

3.31  " 

5  a, 

Sandy 

7.3*  " 

3.41  " 

£2 

7.46   " 

3.51  " 

S^ 

Lehi  Junction. 

8.14  " 

419  " 

Lehi 

S.l'J  " 
8.27  " 

4.24   " 
4.RB  " 

5"S 

AmaricanFork 

P.easantGiovo 

8.36   " 

4  41   " 

C  -  ,/j 

9.00  " 
9.12  " 

5  0">  " 
5.17   " 

S2* 

Springville — 

Spanish  Fork.. 

9.24   " 

5  29   " 

Payson 

9.42  " 

5. 17    " 

1*1 

Santaquin 

9.55  " 

6.00   " 

10.42   ' 

6.47   " 

Z^!>, 

Juab 

11.15  " 

7.45  " 

0e» 

Deseret 

Ar.JuAB 

11.50    " 
6  30a.m. 

Milford 

Frisco,  Arrive 

8.30  " 

c?TATTnvr«!        Paciflc       Atlantic     Park  City 

Express.     Qj&iiunia.     Express.      E-press.      Express. 


Frisco,  Depart 
Milford... ...... 

Deseret 

Juab 

Nepni 

Sactaquin 

Payson 

Spanish  Fork. 
Springville ... 

Provo 

PleasantGrove 
AmericsnFork 

Lehi 

Lehi  Junction. 

Draper 

Sandy 

Loven-ahls.... 

Francklyn 

Salt  Lake,  Ar. 


Salt  Lake.  Dp- 
Woods  Cross... 
Farmington  ... 

Kaysville 

Ogden,  Arrive 


6.10a  m. 

7.t  Oa.m 

6.29  " 

7.18  " 

6.46  " 

7.32  " 

7.00  " 

7.45  " 

7.40  " 

8.20  " 

4.00p.m. 

0.10  " 

11.45  " 
4.4">a.m. 

5.19  " 

6  05  " 

6.19  " 

6.3' I  " 

6  52  " 

7.-8  " 

7.52  •' 

8.0U  " 

8.09  " 

8.14  " 

8.J4  " 

8.54  " 

9.01  " 

9.12  " 

!t  30  " 


3  OOp.m 
3  18   " 
3.34   " 
3.17   " 
4.25   " 


Mail  and 
Express. 


l.10p.m 

2.11  '• 

3.00  " 

3.14  " 

3.34  " 

3.47  " 

4.00  " 

4.21  " 

4.32  " 

4.41  " 
4.46  " 
5.14  " 
5  24  " 
5.34  " 

5.42  " 
6.00  " 
7.30p.m. 
7.49  ' 

8  06  " 

8.'20  " 

9.0)  " 


JOHN  SHARP,  Genl.  Supt. 


JAMES  SHARP,  Asst.  Genl.  Supt. 


FRANCIS  COPE,  Genl.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


DENVER  AND  RIO  GRANDE  RAILWAY. 


\ 

TIKE     C-A-IEBID- 

^ROTMZ    THE    SOUTH. 

raoi«iL    THE    NORTH. 

Accomoda- 
tion Train. 

Pacific 
Express. 

Springville 
Accom'd'n. 

Atlantic      Springville 
Express.      Accom'd'n. 

5.47  a.m. 
5.52     " 
7.47    '•} 
9.22    '« 
10.02    «« 
10.57    " 
11.52    •« 
12.43  pm. 
.32    " 
2.13    " 
2.28    '« 
2.43    " 
4.02    " 
4.58    '« 

6.'62"Vi"" 

HOOPEB 

8.42  a.m. 
8.57  .  " 
9.20    " 
9.29    " 
9.43'  " 
10.05    " 

i. 47  p.m. 

SCHOFIELD 

P.  V.  JUNCTION 
CLEAEiCBEEK  , 
MILL  FOBS 

3.02    " 

12.!U  a.m. 
1.50    " 

2  14    " 
2.49    " 

3  22    " 
3.36    " 
3  50    " 
4.12    '* 

4.21  " 
(.29    " 
5.07    " 

5.22  " 
5.29    •« 
5.32    '« 
5.48    " 

SAYSVILLE 

3.16    '' 

FAEVINGTON. 
WOODS  CEOSS 
Arrive  SALT  LAZE  CIT7 

3.36    " 

3.52    " 

THISTLE 

SPANISH  FOBS,. 
SPEINGVILLE. 
PEOVO 

4.1       " 

6.57  a.  rrf. 
7.12    " 
7.S4    " 
7.43    " 
7.51     «« 
8-29    " 
8.14    " 
S.51    " 
8.54     " 
9.10    *• 

Passenger  Trains  Leave  for  points  North  at  5.58  a.  m 
and  9.20  a.  m. 

battle  cbeek... 
amebic  an  fobs.. 
lehi; 

SBArEB 

BINOHAMJUNC'N.. 

GEEMANIA 

FBANCKLYN 

Arrive  SALT  LAZE  CIT7 

Passenger  Trains  Leave  Salt  Lake  for  points  south  of  Springville 
at  10.20  a.m.    Springville  Train  Leaves  at  4.32  p.m. 

1>.  C.  DODGE,  Gen'l  Manager, 
F.  C.  N  IMS,  Gen'l  T'k't  Agt., 

IDEITTT-Eia,    COL. 


W.  H.  BANCROFT,  Gen'l  »upt., 

E.  A.MI7DGETT,Gen'I  Agt.  Fass.  Dept. 

S^a.XjT     Xj^-ISjE     CITT. 


TiEUE    S-A-ILTT.^   ZE^IE    'JEZOTTTIE:. 


From  2  to  12  HOURS  SAVED  *et -?n  srflt^ke  city  ■*«■ 


the  Missouri  hlver.vla.  the 


:»a  mo  mmm  m 


Connecting  in  a  UNION  DEPOT  at  Pueblo  with  the 

DENVER   ac  J&TO    O-ZRiAJsriDIE    IR/Y. 
Elegant  Pullman,  Sleeping  Cars  and  Day  Coaches.      Best  Ra  Iroad  Dining  Halls. 

P.  J.  FLTNFT,  W.  F.  WHITE, 

Gen.  Agt.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Gen.  Pass.  A  T'k't  Agt.,To»eh  »*  Kan. 

S.  V.  DERRAH,  Traveling  Agent. 


